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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—.——— 

NHOUGH during the past week there have been no military 
1 events of great importance, the whole tendency has 
been distinctly in favour of the Allies. In the first place, the 
gioomy prognostications which were rife last Saturday as to the 
German successes at Verdun have not proved well founded. The 
Germans, it is true, have geined ground. But though, when the 
results of the attacks are balanced against those of the counter- 
attacks, the enemy may be found to have the better side of the 
account, their gains are not substantial enough to cause anything 
in the nature of alarm. They make progress, but it is so slow 
and the cost so terrible that we feel sure that the wiser minds in 
the German High Command must be bowed down with apprehen- 
sion. At their present rate of advance, Paris must be reckoned 
to be two years off, and the cost of reaching it placed at the least 
at four million lives. Truly may it be said of the German military 
policy at Verdun :— 

“Each fatal triumph brings more near 
The inevitable end.” 
And the end is death and destruction. 


From the British front there has been little or no news of im- 
portance this week, though a note of preparation and suspense 
can be found sequestered between the lines of the despatches. It 
is not for us to pry into the intentions of the Commander-in-Chief 
or of the Imperial General Staff, but it would be absurd to pretend 
that we think that we have collected our vast numbers of men 
and of great guns and munitions in France merely for ornament, 
The actual day for using them may be distant or may be near, 
but whichever it is, it will come. When it does, we will only 
esk the British people not to look for scenic triumphs or for 
any sensational victory. If they do, they may very likely be 
disappointed. Whathas to be considered in any military operation 
is not the local effect, but the results on the war as a whole. 
The essential quality of the German Army is that it is tough, 
and tough materials cannot be immediately splintered or 
pulverized by even the hardest hammer-blows. But for all 
that they can be destroyed. 


In the Italian theatre of war the progress made by our Allies has 
been of the most satisfactory kind. Almost the whole of the ground 
lost when the great Austrian push took place has been regained, 
and we may expect before long to hear that the Italians are in a 
position to reverse the parts and absolutely take the offensive. In 
any case, even if the combatants only go back to their old places, 
the gain will be on the side of the Italians. They have proved that 
an Austrian attack, though long prepared for and backed by 
some of the best artillery in the world and by the very pick of the 
Austrian Army, cannot succeed. If the Austrians could not break 
through into the Venetian Plain in June, what sane person will 
suppose that they will be able to do it in August or September ? No 
one should look for rapid developments on the Italian line, owing 
to the appallingly difficult nature of the ground ; but Italy is doing 
her part in keeping her own territory inviolate and holding up so 
large a body of the enemy. When the war is over and the final 





accounts are made up, the sterilization of the best portion of the 
Austrian Army will be found to have played a large part in the 
overthrow of the Central Powers. 


On the Russian front, though the pace of victory has very much 
slowed down, the omens are promising. No doubt the Austrians 
have been very heavily reinforced by the Germans, who realize that 
it is vital to them to hold the Luck salient. But though the tides of 
battle ebb and flow in the centre, in the south—i.e., in Bukovina— 
the Russians’ advance has been rapid and unbroken. Already 
they occupy the whole of the Duchy, and it is even said that their 
advance parties are penetrating into Transylvania. If that is true, 
the effect must be very great in Roumania, for remember how great 
is the number of men of Roumanian race and language in 
Transylvania. 


It remains to be said that the total number of prisoners taken 
by the Russians is now just over two hundred thousand, and there- 
fore the estimate of half-a-million total casualties can hardly be 
called extravagant. It is becoming evident that one of the reasons 
why the captures were so large was that the Austrian trenches 
were so deep, narrow, and labyrinthine that when it became neces- 
sary for them to retire they could not evacuate them with sufficient 
rapidity, but were caught in their own toils. Very deep trenches 
may seem very safe, but it is a kind of safety which may turn into 
the worst of dangers. Even protection can be overdone, The 
struggle for Kovel, we must add, is as fierce as ever. 


In the minor theatres of the war there is little or nothing to 
record, except that the forces of the Grand Shercef are stated to 
have taken Medina. It must not of course be expected that the 
Turks will sit down and see the Holy Places wrested from them 
without a struggle. Whatever the cost, they are certain to make a 
violent effort to regain control of Mecca and to break the rebellion 
of the Shereef. It is to be hoped, however, that their preoccu- 
pations elsewhere will delay their attack until the Shereef has 
been able to consolidate his power. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday a very important 
and satisfactory announcement was made by Lord Robert Cecil in 
regard to the Declaration of London. Adhesion to that ill-omened 
pact has now been totally abandoned. In agreement with the 
French Government—an agreement which will no doubt be endorsed 
by the rest of our Allies—we are now freed from the entanglements 
which we wove for our own discomfiture, and we shall be able to 
prosecute the blockade without having one arm tied behind us, 
We sincerely trust that, the letter of the Declaration having gone, 
its ill-starred spirit will altogether vanish with it, or, to put it in 
another way, that the ghost of this disreputable document will not 
continue to haunt our diplomats and our naval officers, 


The rest of the Parliamentary news of the week can be briefly 
recorded. On Thursday week in the Commons Sir Edward Grey stated 
that some two thousand British prisoners transferred to parts of 
Russia in German occupation had complained of the severity of their 
treatment, and that the American Ambassador had been asked to 
make inquiries. On Monday Lord Robert Cecil made a more serious 
statement as to the condition of the British civilian prisoners at 
Ruhleben. In May the prisoners were allowed only a little more 
than a third of the protein-carrying foods ordinarily granted to 
combatant prisoners, while potato rations had been reduced to less 
than half. On June 3rd the German Government were informed 
that if they could not feed their prisoners properly it was their duty 
to release them. The British Government were ready to consider 
any proposals for an exchange of civilians, 


On June 2lst a still more unfavourable report was re- 
ceived, from which it appeared that the rations wero again 
reduced at Ruhleben, and the money which should have been 
spent on them had been accumulated. The British Government 
now announced that if the rations were not increased within 
a week they “ would consider what course to adopt with regard 
to the rations of German civilians interned here.” The Cologne 
Gazette makes the brutal and impudent answer which might 
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and that the British prisoners must naturally be the first to suffer. | which has now obtained the official title of the Royal Defence 
We may mention here the statement by Lord Crewe in the Lords on ; Corps and is organized as a unit. At first the National Re. 
Tuesday that the Turks had formed a cordon round the Lebanon | servists, when called up, were merged for administrative purposes 


aistriet, and were practically starving the people inside. He feared 
another Armenia, 


T.ord Selborne has resigned his place in the Cabinet, and in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday he briefly explained his reasons. Although 
hie recognized that Mr. Lloyd George was necessarily entrusted with 
large powers, he bad never understood that he was acting as a 
plenipotentiary. He himself was taken by surprise when he learned 
in the Recess that it was proposed to apply an amended Home Rule 
Act during the war. He had believed, on the information he had 
received, that there wou!d be no attempt to bring the modified Act, 
excluding the six counties, into force till after the war. In his 
epiuion, the present propesal to attempt a Constitutional change of 
vast magnitude during the war, and while Ircland was in an 
extremely disturbed state, was the most perilous course the 
Government could choose. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Cromer made a very 
interesting and important speech on the Arab rising and the 
recent operations in the Sudan against the Sultan of Darfur. 
The action of the Shereef of Mecca was, he declared, an indication 
that those whom he represented put implicit confidence in the 
declaration very wisely made by His Majesty’s Government that 
they did not intend to interfere with the independence or with the 
administration of the people of the Hedjaz. One would have thought 
that the successes of the Turks at Kut-el-Amara would have nipped 
in the bud any idea of a revolution in Arabia. This only showed, 
added Lord Cromer, “ how truly impossible it is for any European 
to foretell what is going to happen in the East. All we know is that 
we may invariably expect the unexpected.” 

Lord Cromer then turned to the subject of the Sudan. Since 
the war began the whole of this immense tract of country had 
been governed by a mere handful of civil and military adminis- 
trators, some of them young men who had only recently left the 
Universities and the Military Colleges. To aid them they had only 
an altogether insignificant force of British soldiers, and yet thero 
liad not been the slightest disturbance to public tranquillity. The 
state of affairs in the Sudan was one of the most direct tributes 
that had ever been paid to the wisdom and beneficence of the 
British administration. 





Lord Cromer spoke with warm appreciation of the splendid 
services rendered to the Empire by Sir Reginald Wingate, the 
Governor of the Sudan, for it is to him in the first place that 
our success in the Sudan must be attributed. We may add that 
Lord Grenfell endorsed Lord Cromer’s tribute to Sir Reginald 
Wingate. Unquestionably the Sirdar deserves the thanks of the 
whole Empire. He has discharged his most difficult task with the 
maximum of tact, foresight, and courage. He has been obliged 
to do what he has done, not encouraged by immediate help and 
sympathy from home, but in a position of almost complete isolation. 
He has been thrown back into a position analogous to thatof Clive 
and Warren Hastings, and well has he sustained his trial. 


M. Zaimis, the new Greek Prime Minister, has formed his Govern- 
ment; the decrees dissolving the Chamber and ordering a general 
demobilization have already been published ; and it is expected that 
the elections will be held in or before August. Therestraints on Greek 
shipping have been removed, and satisfaction has succeeded the 
general alarm. It should bo understood that the course taken 
by the Allies has been only a reaffirmation of the pledges of the 
protecting Powers. In 1863 they undertook to secure that Greece 
should enjoy Constitutional government. That is exactly what 
has been effected. The unconstitutional and highly unpopular 
Government of M. Skouloudis has been removed, with its whole 
system for suppressing public opinion and thwarting the desires 
of the people. The Allies are lending more money to Greece, 
and we may confidently hope that henceforth the Greck people 
will be led as they wish by their most distinguished soldier, King 
Constantine, and their most distinguished statesman, M. Venezclos. 
We deal with the subject at length elsewhere. 





The encounter between American troops and Carranzista Mexicans 
at Carrizal, which we mentioned briefly last week, seems to have 
caused the loss of forty men killed on the American side. Seventeen 
others were taken prisoners by the Mexicans. President Wilson 
is still trying to avoid war. 





On Wednesday was published a supplement to the London 





in some Territorial unit, and nobody did service under the name of 
a National Reservist. We felt sure that this was an administrative 
error and could not be long maintained, and so the event has proved. 
The work which has hitherto been done by the Royal Defence Corps 
will now for the most part be undertaken by V.T.C. battalions, and 
the National Reservists under their new name will be left free to be 
employed in other forms of home defence work. 


Whenever and wherever employed, wo are cortain that the 
National Reserve will give a good account of themselves. In the 
rush of the recruiting for the New Armies it was perhaps inevitable 
that what they did should be ignored. Yet it is not too much to 
say that the addition which they made to our forces at the beginning 
of the war helped materially to save tho situation. No facts 
have as yet been given as to the total contribution of the National 
Reserve, but, unless we are mistaken, more men came from it in the 
first two months of the war than from the Regular Reserve. To 
begin with, they made up tho deficiency of nearly four hundred 
thousand men in the Special Reserve, and beyond that they con- 
tributed some hundred and fifty thousand men, directly or indirectly, 
but for the most part directly, to our military forces, 








A Reuter telegram in the papers of Wednesday stated that 
Admiral Li Ting-hsin, Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese Navy, 
has sent an ultimatum to Prosident Li Yuan-hung announcing thas 
the Navy will declare its independence unless a new Cabinet is 
formed from which all Monarchists shall be excluded, the old 
Parliament is reassembled, and the provisional Constitution of the 
first year of the Republic is reinstituted. As the members of the 
old Parliament are all at Shanghai, whenco the ultimatum issued, it 
is evident that they have “ collared” the Navy. 





It was announced at the end of last week that the Duke of 
Connaught will retire from the Governor-Gencralship of Canada 
in October, after having served five years. His conduct of his 
office has been unfailingly successiul, and his consent to continve 
in office when war broke out in order that Prince Alexander of Teck, 
who was to have succeeded him, might serve as a scldier, increased 
the respect and admiration of tho Canadians. It is not easy to 
find a successor, but we are certain that the Government could not 
possibly have done better than to choose the Duke of Devonshire. 
The Duke is a typical Englishman, with whose family it is an 
hereditary habit to serve, on the lines of their punning motto, 
Cavendo tutus. As Pope said, the Cavendishes care not to ba 
great except to serve and save the State. Sir Horace Walpcle 
wrote about a Duke of Devonshire building himself a housro 
in Piccadilly as solid and simple—or some such words—as 
himself. And more famous is the language of Dr. Johnson about 
a Duke of Devonshire: ‘“ He was not a man of superior abilities, 
but he was a man strictly faithful to his word. If, for instance, ho 
had promised you an acorn, and none had grown that year in his 
woods, he would not have contented himself with that excuse: 
he would have sent to Denmark for it.” “ Dogged veracity” was 
what Johnson found in the Cavendishes, and we do not doubt that 
the people of Canada will discover the quality and appreciate it 
as it deserves. 








Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, was entertained by 
Australians at dinner on Friday week, on the eve of his departure. 
Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Rosebery were among the speakers, and 
we must note Mr. Bonar Law's statement that the resolutions of tha 
Paris Conference represented the “ settled policy ” of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Hughes gave as his parting message to Britain an 
emphatic assertion that the relations of the Mother Country and 
the Dominions could not remain as they were. Whon Britain went 
to war tho Dominions could no more stand apart than children 
could look on while their father was struck. At the samo time, wat 
affected life at every turn in the Dominions. War was in practico 
a method of taxing the Dominions. So long as the Dominions had 
no say in the negotiations which preceded war thoro was therofors 
an undoubted impairing of their sovereignty over themselves. 
There must not only be a change from all this, but a “ radical 
change.” We agree. The Empire could not continue on its present 
terms, and we have nothing to fear in the prospect. Mr. Hughes 
has always stated his case with sanity as well as with enthusiasm. 


The Australian Commonwealth Government have bought fifteen 
cargo steamships in the British market, and haveset up asshipowners. 


; The vessels will be called ‘‘ The Commonwealth Government Line.” 


Gazelle of special interest to the readers of the Spectator, | Mr. Hughes stated that, asfroights threatened to become prohibitive, 
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this eecured the safest and cheapest way to make sure of 
bringing the “ record” Australian wheat harvest te Britain. The 
Times says that the purchase price represents about £19 per ton. 
The price before the war would have been about £4 per ton. 


The Casement trial ended on. Thursday afternoon, as was inevit- 
able after the evidence tendered, in a verdict of “ Guilty,” and the 
passing of the sentence of death by the Court. We give below 
some account of the trial, but may say here that it was conducted 
by the Lord Chief Justice and his colleagues with the most con- 
spicuous fairness. It will, we believe, be the general opinion of 
the Empire, and indeed of the world at large, that justice has 
been done. Whether the prisoner’s legal advisers will be able 
they do it will, of course, be decided on its merits. As the con- 
victed man will so soon have to undergo the supreme penalty of 
the law, we shall say little about his crime. It had, however, 
in our opinion, no redeeming feature. Sir Roger Casement never 
suffered any wrong at the hands of the British Government or of 
the British people. Instead, he enjoyed and gladly accepted the 
honours and emoluments of public employment, and then basely, 
if fatuously and fantastically, betrayed those from whom he 
accepted benefits. Even in so topsy-turvy a world as that of the 
Irish revolutionaries, we cannot imagine Casement ever being 
regarded as a hero or his name being enrolled with those of Emmet 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


The trial of Sir Roger Casement on a charge of high treason began 
in the High Court on Monday before the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Avory, and Mr. Justice Horridge, with a jury. Much of 
the evidence was the same that was heard in the Police Court 
proceedings. We have referred to the evidence as to the attempt 
to seduce Irish prisoners of war in our Icading columns. An inter- 
esting side-point was the statement of Mr. John McCarthy—the 
man who discovered Casement’s boat—that he left his house on 
Good Friday morning about two o'clock in the dark in order to 
“say a few prayers at the well.” He had heard “ the old people ” 
say that the well was holy. One wonders what relic of ancient, 
perhaps pre-Christian, worship is embodied in this practice. It is 
said that in Italy the “old worship” continues—the worship of 
the old Roman gods attached to Christian forms, and perhaps 
transfigured by them, but still deriving directly from antiquity— 
and it is conceivable that in Ireland old rites linger in a new setting. 


On Wednesday Sir Roger Casement read a statement as to his 
position, intended to vindicate him from the charge of having 
attempted to seduce Irish soldiers to fight on the German side, or 
for any country but their own. It was an obvious slander that he 
had been bought by German gold. After this speech from the 
dock, Serjeant Sullivan, Sir Roger Casement’s leading counsel, 
addressed the jury for the defence. According to the newspaper 
reports, he held the Court spellbound by the fascinations of his 
oratory, which recalled the great forensic efforts of Curran and 
Shiel and O’Connell. We are bound to say, however, that when 
read in the newspaper reports the rhetoric seems to lack life and 
spirit. However, Mr. Sullivan had not got to think of matters of 
literary taste, but solely of the best way of helping his client. To 
that every effort of the advocate must be bent, and no doubt was 
bent in the present case. : 


Speaking at Cambridge to a V.T.C. audience on Wednesday, 
Lord French repeated with renewed emphasis what he said at the 
London review in regard to the utility of the Volunteers :— 

“We are all,” he declared, “ working very hard to establish the 
newly formed Volunteers on a sound basis, and to give them a well- 
understood status in the fighting forces of the Empire. His Majesty 
the King has taken the deepest interest in the movement. One and 
all of us who are entrusted with the command and organization of 
his Majesty’s Forces agree in regarding the Volunteer Training Corps 
as a force capable of rendering the most valuable service to the country.” 
Lord French ended by the further declaration :— 

“In conclusion, let me earnestly beg of you to disabuse every one’s 
mind of that ridiculous and wholly false idea that Volunteers are not 
wanted. The Government realize their value to the full, and are 
most anxious that the country should have the benefit of their services.” 
We venture to say that these generous and sympathetic words 
will have the greatest possible effect upon the Volunteers. When 
a soldier in whom they impose such implicit confidence as they do 
in Lord French tells them that they are wanted, and wanted for an 
essential need, then there can be no doubt as to their response. 
We should like to see Lord French’s speech sent broadcast through- 
ort the kingdom. 





We cannot leave Lord French’s speech without putting on record 
in our columns the tribute paid by him to Lord Haldane. We 
must quote it textually. Speaking of the Volunteers generally, 
he declared that 


of their reputation and value. The nation is indeed decply indebted 
to the determined en » skill, and foresight of that great and dis- 
tinguished statesman. It was he who saw the real use to which they 
might be turned, and the general result was that great Territorial 
Army which is administered by those invaluable Territorial County 
Associations, the conception of which was surely one of the greatest 
strokes of genius any statesman ever exhibited. And what has been 
the outcome of all this? The answer is clear to any one who in the 
last two ycars has cast his eyes across the Channel, and observed the 
magnificent deeds in the field of those glorious Territorial divisions 
of citizen soldiers, who as volunteers have given their life’s blood for 
King and Country.” 


Can any one deny that Lord French is competent to express an 
opinion as to the value of Lord Haldane’s services ? Will any one 
dare after these words to pursue Lord Haldane with the unjust 
attacks to which he has been exposed ? The malignancy, as well 
as the folly and ignorance, of the accusations brought against 
Lord Haldane are a public disgrace. Lord Haldane made mistakes in 
his political diagnosis, as did his colleagues, but to describe him 
as a pro-German is preposterous folly. In many ways he was and is 
the strongest anti-German in the country It was not he who hesitated 
in August, 1914, as to the need of standing by France and Russia. 
Yet some of the men who thought then that “ there need be ne 
war” are regarded as flaming patriots and he is suspected as a 
friend of Germany. It is a gross injustice. 


We lately recorded Lord Cromer’s generous gift to the British 
Academy to be used by them for the foundation of a prize te 
encourage the study of Greek. We admire and approve the gift 
from two points of view. Though we are opponents of compulsory 
Greek at our schools and Universities, since that means grinding the 
face of every urchin with a Greek grammar, we are whole-heartedly in 
favour of bringing men’s minds, youth’s minds, and even boys’ mincs 
into touch with the Greek spirit, for it is that spirit above any 
other which in the intellectual world quickeneth. We contend, 
however, that the essential is not to teach men the grammar of a 
dead language, but to put them en rapport with Greek literature 
the place where the Greek spirit lies entombed though not dead, 
and ready to render up its secrets to those who go to the tom) 
with the passion of the quest. But to make two minds flow together, 
the English and the Greek, there is no actual need to know the 
dead language, though to do so is a counsel of perfection. Just as we 
can appreciate the glories of Isaiah’s patriotic odes, the fiery lyrics 
or poignant elegies of the Psalms, or have our hearts stirred as by 
a trumpet by the war ballad of Deborah without knowing Hebrew, 
80 we can imbibe the inspired social and political wisdom of Socrates 
or the saga of the Odyssey, or hear Demosthenes “‘ shake the Arsenal 
and fulmine over Greece,” without being able to construe Greek. 





But though we can enter upon the Greek spirit through trans- 
lations—it was in order to accomplish this that Jowett spent 
so many years of his life in giving us Plato, Thucydides, and 
Aristotle in a version which, above all things, should be good 
English reading—we are far from disputing that those who have 
the scholar’s feeling should be encouraged to devoted themselves to 
Greek scholarship in the finest and most sublimated sense. We want 
a continuing interpretation of the Greek spirit, and therefore nec:t 
interpreters like Professor Murray to “stand by” to make suc’: 
changes in the focus as circumstances have rendered necessary. 
Each generation requires a slight readjustment of the rendering. 

We like Lord Cromer’s gift, however, for the time at which it is 
given almost as much as for its object. It sets a true example. 
We hate tho notion of being afraid to continue our devotion 
to literature and the arts because of the diabolic frenzy of the 
Hun. It makes Lord Cromer’s gift all the more memorable, and 
we trust it will be remembered by all those who win his prize, 
that the gift was announced on the morrow of the battle of 
Jutland. It was as if some Elder Statesman of Greece had 
given a gold crown to be contended for on the morrow of the 
battle of Salamis. We have always liked to think that in the 
year 1810 or thereabouts—at the very worst period of the 
Napoleonic War, when our credit was at its lowest, and when 
Napoleon was strutting before his parterre of Kings at Erfurt, i.c., 
before he had broken with Russia and been broken by the Moscow 
campaign—Lord Liverpool’s Government voted £18,000, equivalent 
to £100,000 now, for buying the Towneley marbles for the British 
Museum. ‘“ Not only shall you not conquer us, but you shall not 
even prevent us from enjoying the arts and graces of life,” was our 
proud boast then, and now Lord Cromer reminds us that the war 
shall not prevent us drawing strength, solace, and refreshment 
from the elixir of the Greeks. 

















“It was reserved for Lord Haldane to bring them to the zenith 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug, Sth, 1914 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS AND THE DUTY OF 
UNIONISTS. 


ORD SELBORNE'’S resignation owing to disagreement 

with the Government’s Irish policy has not, we are 

glad to say, been followed by that of any of his Unionist 

colleagues, and it is our strong hope that it will not be found 

necessary for them to follow his example. We respect his 

motives, but we are bound to say that in our opinion his 
action was premature and so mistaken. 

The situation during the last three weeks has been so 
delicate, and the issues involved so full of peril to the country, 
to the Unionist Party, to Ireland, and, most important of 
all, to the carrying on of the war with that efficiency which 
alone can come from concentration of mind and effort in our 
rulers, that we have hitherto avoided anything but the barest 
allusions to the subject of Mr. Lloyd George’s negotiations. 
We think, however, that the time has now come when we 
shall do more good than harm by stating quite frankly our 
view of the situation, and what we believe to be the duty of 
patriotic men, whether Unionists or Liberals. In the first 
= we feel bound to state our opinion that the Prime 
Minister, though no doubt he acted with the very best of 
intentions, made a grave error in reversing the decision 
taken at the beginning of the war to apply a moratorium to 
Irish politics—to insist that while the war continued no more 
should be heard about putting the Home Rule Bill into 
operation, and that no opportunity should be given for 
the breaking out of bitter controversies. The inclusion 
of the Unionist leaders in the Cabinet, on the one hand, and 
the refusal to apply compulsory service to Ireland, lest it 
should raise the political issues involved in Home Rule, on 
the other, must be regarded as practical endorsements of 
the policy of the political moratorium. Then came the 
Irish Rebellion, and the temptation to Mr. Asquith to use 
the new situation it created as an opportunity for Irish 
reconciliation. We understand the temptation, but we are 
compelled to say that we believe that the Prime Minister erred 
in yielding to it. In spite ofall his difficulties, and we are not 
going to minimize them, or to say that any course was easy 
or unfraught with dangers, he had much better have stuck 
to his original resolve, and told the Nationalists of all types, 
whether moderates or extremists, that nothing they could do 
would deflect him from his determination to have no Irish 
politics till the war was over. He should have stated 
plainly that he was determined to listen neither to threats 
of further risings, nor to anxious forebodings that if nothing 
were done to help the party which believed in a Parliamentary 
solution all Ireland would become Sinn Fein. Very possibly 
the result would have been a further rising; but if that had 
taken place we should have had plenty of power to deal with 
it, and we must never forget that no one who knows Ireland 
is prepared to say that we shall avoid a rising even if Mr. 
Asquith’s policy is completely successful at Westminster. 
Again, who will dare to declare that we shall be sure to avoid, 
what we admit would be a misfortune per se, the ruin of 
the Irish Parliamentary Nationalists through a successful 
issue to Mr. Lloyd George’s negotiations ? However, it is no 
good to cry over spilt milk. The Prime Minister yielded to 
the temptation to try to use the existing situation as an oppor- 
tunity for conciliation and agreement by all Irish parties, 
and, perhaps most important of all, as an opportunity to get 
the Ulster problem out of the way. He abandoned the 
moratorium and entrusted Mr. Lloyd George with the work 
of negotiating a scheme for at once setting up Parliamentary 
government in Ireland, minus the homogencous Protestant 
and Unionist area generally known as the six counties, for 
that in effect is what the settlement means. That is the 
Parliamentary project which is hanging in the balance. 

In view of these facts, what Unionists have now to ask 
themselves is, not whether Mr. Asquith made a mistake, but 
what, in all the circumstances, and remembering that at this 
very moment we are at the crisis of the war, is their duty, 
not as members of the Unionist Party, but solely as patriotic 
men, In our opinion, it is their duty to say: “ Though we 
think the path chosen perilous, and though we think it would 
have been far wiser not to have entered upon it just now, if 
the Coalition Government, including the most trusted leaders 
of the Unionist Party, ask for our support in making the 
experiment, we must give it to them free of all mental 
reservations, and with the resolve, when the work is once 
entered upon, to go through with it, provided’ always that 
two essential conditions are observed. The first of these is 





that the most solemn pledges shall be given that the homogeneous 
Ulster area known as the six counties shall not only be exem 
Jrom the operation of the Home Rule Bill and shall remain ae 
the Parliament at Westminster, but that no attempt shall subse- 
quently be made to force that area under the Dublin Parliament, 
Only vf that area changes its mind and itself asks in unmistakable 
terms for inclusion shall the pledges of exclusion be withdrawn. 
Otherwise exclusion must be permanent. The other essential 
condition that Unionists have a right to insist on, and must 
insist on, is that the mos absolute guarantees shall be given for 
the preservation of law and order in that part of Ireland which 
is to pass under the Dublin Parliament.”” Here Lord Cromer 
and the Peers associated with him who signed the letter 
which appeared in last Saturday’s newspapers may be sa‘d 
to have put their finger upon the essential point. If under 
existing conditions those who rise in rebellion and disturb the 
peace, or conspire to disturb it, are to be tried by Irish juriea, 
a | can never be brought to justice. And they know it, 
and will act accordingly. Unless some system other thay 
trial by jury is to prevail in Ireland, promises in regard te 
stable civil government and for the preservation of law and 
order are worthless. It is further essential not only that a 
competent body of troops shall remain in Ireland under the 
direct orders of the Imperial Government, and that the 
Irish Constabulary shall also remain under Imperial control, 
but that the Defence of the Realm Act shall be not merely 
applicable to Ireland, but shali remain, as it now is, applied 
to Ireland, and not be removable by the action of the Dublin 
Executive. With the six-counties area exempted, and with 
the machinery which we have named for preserving law and 
order and for meeting armed rebellion intact, the Government 
experiment, even if it remains a perilous one, will be one 
of mitigated danger. 

And now comes a point which it is of the utmost moment 
that Unionists should bear in mind, and which if properly 
understood should steady public opinion. What sane and 
patriotic men have got to fix their eyes upon just now is not 
newspaper babble about the negotiations between the Irish 
Unionists and Ulstermen on the one hand, and the National- 
ists, both moderates and extremists, on the other, but the 
wording of the Parliamentary Bill which will be introduced as 
the result of these negotiations. The promises asserted to 
have been made to this or that man or group, or the alleged 
understandings or misunderstandings, matter comparatively 
little. What does matter is the treaty or compact which is to 
result from the negotiations and be laid down in the clauses 
of an Act of Parliament. We have got to look to the terms of 
the treaty and not at the preliminary pourparlers. The two 
Houses of Parliament have to give their assent to any Bill 
before it becomes law, and that assent has not been antici- 
pated or pre-empted by the negotiations. When we say this 
we do not mean that a majority, either in the Commons or 
the Lords, would be morally or politically justified in es 
a compromise which may have been arrived at by Mr. ~~ 
George merely on the ground that they, like us, regret the 
Government’s resolve to experiment at such a time as this ia 
a political settlement in Ircland. What, however, they can do, 
and we feel sure they will do, is to see to it that the Act of 
Parliament establishes in unmistakable terms the double safe- 
guard of which we have spoken—i.e.: (1) the permanency of 
the exclusion of the six-counties area, and (2) guarantees for 
the maintenance of law and order in Ireland and for the preven- 
tion of armed revolt by means of the presence of British troops 
and the maintenance of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who, # 
will be remembered, are by the provisions of the Home Rule Ad 
already placed under the control of the Imperial Government. 

The position in which the Unionist leaders in the Cabinet 
are now placed is one of extreme difficulty, and calls for the 
sympathy and support of the Unionist rank-and-file. We do 
not suppose that any of them like the experiment any more 
than we do, or are any more optimistic in regard to what is 
likely to be its outcome. That being so, resignation must 
offer them great temptations. It would be the easy course, 
and the course which on merely personal grounds would pay 
best. We hold, however, that in the existing circumstances, 
and provided of course that the guarantees which we have 
demanded are given fully, their duty is not to yield 
to this temptation, but to let their conduct be governed by 
what we must call war considerations. After all, the essential 
fact just now, the fact that must never be allowed to fall into 
the background, is not only that we are at war, but that we 
have reached the very crisis of the war. If we make a false 
step at this moment, or if we fail in maintaining a concentra- 
tion of energy at the centre of Government, we may easily throw 
away all that we have gained of late. The Unionist leaders 
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must remember that if we make an unsuccessful experiment in 
Jrish politics, the results, though mischievous in a high degree, 
can be put right. If we make a blunder in the war, we may 
be lost for ever. If we go over the edge of the wall on the 
war side, we must be dashed to pieces on the rocks. If we 
o over the edge on the Irish side, we shall merely fall into a 
muddy ditch. We may conceivably be drowned therein, 
but it is not certain death like the fall over the precipice. 
What, then, the Unionist leaders and the Unionist Party 
st their backs must first of all consider is the necessity of 
getting back to the waging of the war with the utmost deter- 
mination and concentration of mind. It is no use for people 
to say that this is now a matter in the hands of the soldiers 
and can be safely left to them. To say: “ They will pull us 
through, no matter how the politicians may be scuffling and 
shrieking at Westminster,” is madness. The action of the 
soldiers will be paralysed if they are not able to feel that 
the Government upon whom they depend are giving their 
whole and undivided attention to the prosecution of the war. 
Provided, then, that the essential guarantees which we have 
named are maintained, it is, in our opinion, the duty of Unionists, 
even if their hearts are full of anxiety and foreboding, to let 
the Government experiment go forward, and think only of how 
to beat our enemies. 





THE NEW ERA IN GREECE. 


\ E want to help and save Greece. That is one of 

the principal meanings of the recent action of the 
Allies in Greece. It is true, of course, that the Allies have 
had to help and safeguard themselves, but in no direction 
have they done so where their interests and those of Greece 
were not identical. Our enemies, and to some extent neutrals 
«ho have been misled by German glosses on the facts, speak 


as though the Allies had acted as Germany herself acted in | 


Be!gium—where her safety required it she acknowledged 
no law and overrode the rights of protesting but impotent 
people. Nothing could be further from the truth. It is 
easy to make the facts serve that false argument if enough 
dishonesty is brought into service or enough ignorance is 
played upon. But a brief examination of the situation will 
show beyond dispute that the Allies have behaved legally, 
honourably, and considerately at every point. The chief 
thing to remember in appreciating our policy is that the 
in lependence of Greece is guaranteed by the Treaty of 1863, 
and that under that Treaty Constitutional government is 
secured to Greece. The recent policy of Greece has not 
erred merely in being unneutral—the Grecks have a right to be 
unneutral if they wish—it has erred in being unconsti- 
tutional. The barest glance at the conditions which the 
Allies have just imposed upon Greece will prove that their 
object has been to restore to Greece the right guaranteed to 
her in 1863 of having the will of the people respected. That 
this has not been done for many months is notorious. When 
HM. Venezelos’s party triumphed at the elections it was not 
allowed to govern the country. Ever since that day the 
country has been ruled by a small clique who had not the 
trust or support of the people. 

Since 1832 the protecting Powers of Greece have been 
Britain, France, and Russia. We cannot boast of the years 
which followed the declaration in 1832 that Greece was an 
independent monarchy. The British, French, and Russian 
factions, which quarrelled with each other, tore the country 
apart and brought King Otto’s rule into disrepute and ridicule. 
After his deposition in 1862 the people declared their desire 
for Constitutional government of the British type. They 
rejected a Russian ruler, and chose almost unanimously 
Prince Alfred of England. The three Protecting Powers, 
however, were pledged not to appoint any one from their own 
Houses to the throne of Greece, and it was then that the 
Danish Prince George (the late King of Greece) was appointed 
and Constitutionalism was explicitly guaranteed. Article 3 
ef the Treaty of 1863 declares that, under the protection of 
Britain, France, and Russia, Greece shall be “‘ a monarchical 
independent and Constitutional State.” In a recent speech 
M. Venezelos, with the true instinct of a statesman, went 
straight to the point when he spoke of the action of the Allies 
as a “reassertion” of the pledges of the Allies as to the 
tght of Greece to be governed Constitutionally. That is the 
pluin truth of the matter. We have not suggested by word 
or deed that the Greeks should side with the Allies. All we 
have said is that a small highly unconstitutional clique shall 
eot show overt sympathy with our enemies so long as the will 
ef the country has not been expressed in its support. So far 
& we can judge from the last Constitutional elections, there 








is a great majority for the policy of M. Venezelos, who wanted 
to enter the field with the Allies. But we do not insist upon 
that. All we demand is that there should be fresh Consti- 
tutional elections, and that the King and his chosen advisers 
should rule in accordance with the popular mandate. Is it 
likely that if we desired without delay to bring the Greek 
Army into the field on our side we should have insisted on 
its demobilization? The very fact that we have required 
the Army, at all events for the present, to disappear from 
the scene is in itself a guarantee of good faith. Imagine 
what the Germans would have done in similar circumstances. 
They would have coveted the ready-forged weapon, and 
by guile and intimidation of every kind would have forced 
it into their service. They would not have allowed it quietly 
to be put back into the armoury. 


One observer has estimated that eighty per cent. of the 
Greeks are well-wishers of the Allies. When we remember the 
old and traditional relations of Britain and Greece—the real 
passion of Englishmen for Greek independence in the Byronic 
vein—the strong religious tie of the Orthodox Church which 
binds Greece to Russia, and the scarcely less strong ties of 
literature, art, and political ideals which bind Greece to 
France, we fancy that the estimate can be no overstatement, 
The policy of Germany towards Greece has been one of 
bounce, and no Englishman is under any temptation to 
make light of the perplexing considerations which have 
distracted Greece for many months. The German rush at 
the beginning of the war, before the Allies had had time to 
prepare themselves, must have been very impressive to 
minds which have been trained to accept as an axiom the 
invincibility of the German military system. Apart from 
that, we imagine that the Greck rulers told themselves that 
in any case Germany was a worse country to offend than 
Britain, since one of the two had to be offended. ‘“ Suppose 
we offend Britain, and Britain wins,” we can imagine them 
saying, “at all events she will be lenient in her triumph. 
She will always turn an attentive ear to an appeal to pity. 
She is our protector by treaty. A British Admiral at the 
Piraeus with his guns trained on Phalerum is certain to be a 
man who in his heart does not want to fire. But what could 
we expect of a triumphant Germany? If we had stood in 
her way, we should have to pay the uttermost penalty. Her 
gross materialism would prevent her from showing mercy. 
She would grind us to powder. Therefore let us not take 
any risks of falling foul of a bully.” The Greek rulers in 
the result did not behave as strict neutrals although they 
professed neutrality. We can understand and find excuses 
for their intelligible policy. But all that is past. A 
new era opens in which the will of the people is to 
prevail, and we look to the future of Greece wit 
high hope and confidence. Of course the naval restrictions 
which the Allies found it necessary to impose fell upon 
people who were guiltless. Naturally they resented the 
inconvenience and the hardship. That was inevitable under 
the given conditions. But we are sure that now that the 
short, sharp measures have fulfilled their purpose, there is 
nothing but relief and satisfaction, not only among the people, 
but among most of the statesmen who were halting between 
two opinions because they were afraid. They can plead, if 
ever they should have occasion to do so, or should care to do 
so, that they have yielded to force. They know as well as 
we do that it is only from Germany they have anything to 
fear. Britain has often behaved as a candid friend to Greece, 
and has passed through moments of great unpopularity, as 
for example in 1897, when we tried to restrain the rashnes3 
with which the Cretan question was being forced on; but 
in the end it has always been admitted that we had worked 
temperately and circumspectly for the good of Greece. And 
so it will be again. We may not be as demonstrative as the 
vehement intriguers who when they have some selfish end 
to serve are all flattery and smiles, but neither shall we turn 
upon our ward in days of adversity and abuse and maltreat 
her with all the cruel fickleness of the perfect egotist. We 
foresee the time coming when Greeze will be led t> happiness 
and prosperity by her King, and probably by M. Venezelos, 
The popularity of the King is immense. He is admired as a 
soldier who has proved his mettle in the field. His father 
was the wisest man in Greece, but he won point a‘ter point 
for his country by patient diplomacy. King Constantine 
has established himself in the hearts of his subjects by more 
resounding means, If he and M. Venezelos, who has never 
done any great act of statecraft that was not marked by the 
deepest sagacity, should be brought together again by the 
will of the people, the combination might yet restore the 
fortunes of the Hellenic Kingdom, 
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PREPARATION FOR PEACE. 


[* the year 1909, writing on the new way of life which 

we must adopt and the instant need of preparation 
for war, we declared that just as Danton, copying Bacon, 
made “ Boldness, Boldness, and again Boldness”” the motto 
of the Republic, so “ Prepare, Prepare, and again Prepare ”’ 
must be our motto. “ Preparation 1s the need of the moment, 
and want of preparation has always been, though we trust it 
may not be in future, the chief of our national weaknesses. 
Our new way of life must be a way of preparing ourselves, 
morally, intellectually, and materially, for the coming struggle 
-—a struggle which, by the paradox of life, may be avoided 
by the perfection of such preparation, but in no other con- 
ceivable way.”” The words we then wrote of war are just as 
applicable to the period of peace that is ahead of us. Unless 
we prepare for peace and the new way of life which it will bring, 
we shall find ourselves in a similar predicament to that in which 
we found ourselves in 1914. Though it may seem to some a 
strange use of language, peace may come upon us very sud- 
denly. We do not mean by this to suggest that it is coming 
soon, but merely that when it does come it will be without 
any great warning, and may thus take us at a disadvan- 
tage, and plunge us into a hugger-mugger of futile and 
painful experiments which might have been largely, if not 
entirely, avoided by looking ahead. If peace has its victories 
as well as war, it has also, like war, its defeats; and we may 
make these defeats perilous to the social fabric, perilous to our 
-conomic situation, and fraught with evil untold unless we 
apply ourselves to the task of preparatory organization. We 
must know what to do when peace comes, and lay our plans 
accordingly. Very likely a good many of those plans will be 
upset when the moment arrives, or will have to be changed for 
other plans. But that does not matter. The essential thing is 
to have a course of action, or, rather, definite principles of 
action, laid down. We dare not trust to the improvisation of 
the moment, which is almost certain to land us in confusion, 
if not in some act of pure folly. 

One of the peace problems which we have got to face— 
though it is only a comparatively smal! one—is set forth in a 
letter entitled “* The Case of the Disabled ” which we publish 
in our issue of to-day. We shall soon have a hundred thousand 
disabled soldiers to deal with, and the writer points out how 
hopelessly supine we have been in failing to set up any 
machinery for grappling adequately with the difficulties inherent 
in the situation. Yet here is a matter which we can tackle in 
war quite as well as in peace. Further, it is one which, if we 
do not tackle it while the war is going on, we shall practically 
be unable to tackle when peace comes, because the rush of 
other and far greater problems will deprive us of the time 
and energy todo so. To speak generally, the problem of the 
disabled soldier is the problem of carefully sifting and analysing 
cases, and of allocating to each man the kind of work which is 
uppropriate to him as an individual. Next, he must in 
many cases be trained for the work which his circumstances 
demand. There are things which the man crippled by the 
loss of a foot or a leg, or some injury to the hip or the knee, 
can do as well, or nearly as well, as the man with two sound 
legs. There are other jobs which should be reserved for the 
man whose legs are sound, but who is suffering in the arms. 
But it often happens that these jobs, though they can be 
undertaken by injured men, require a good deal of training, 
imental and physical. Clearly it is advisable to begin this 
training at once, even if it is said that there is no difficulty 
just now in finding odd jobs for such men—in giving them 
fragments of the work which used to be done by men now 
at the front. But these fragments will not exist when the 
waris over. Therefore, even if the need is not now apparent, 
it behoves us to think out the machinery for training and get 
it in readiness. If this is done, and done, not by men hiding 
their light under a bushel, but visibly and before the country, 
public opinion will begin to help the helpers by impress- 
ing upon the individual disabled soldier that it is his duty 
to look forward to the work which he is to do when peace 
comes, After all, do what we may for the disabled man, his 
salvation is really in his own hands. If he can only be induced 
not to drift along and trust that somebody will find him a job, 
but to plan out his own new way of life, the task of those 
who wish to give him a helping hand will be made very much 
easier and he will get far better results from that help. Some 
ncn have naturally the gift of looking ahead, but all men 
nay have it stimulated in them if we do not foolishly assume 
that they cannot be expected to look after themselves. The 


present writer recalls a case which he saw in hospital some 
jew months ago. 





had had both feet cut off by an engine on the piece of railway 
line which he was engaged in guarding. That man, only 
three nights after a most painful and dangerous operation, 
was discussing with his night nurse what particular breed of 
chickens—White Leghorns or Buff Orpingtons—he should 
keep on the chicken farm which he had determined to start 
as soon as he was “ cured.” He had roughly calculated what 
his pension would be, and how he could get “ a little place ” 
and start a small poultry farm. That is unfortunately a 
somewhat uncommon attitude, but it could be made much 
more common if we did not assume that the disabled man 
would be indifferent to his future. The effort to make the 
men face their peace careers should be begun in hospital, and 
kept up by a special machinery designed for that object. 

We must not, however, dwell too long upon this aspect of 
the question. We merely use it by way of example. What 
is a far more important, or at any rate far larger, problem is 
that which has been named “ The Problem of Demobilization.” 
When peace comes, the Government on one side and the 
soldiers on the other will be determined to carry out demobi- 
lization with the utmost rapidity. The Government will 
naturally want to free the country from the financial burden 
of keeping some four or five million men with the colours, 
and the soldiers will be equally anxious to regain their free- 
dom and return to civil life. But unless a solution of this 
problem of the returfi of the soldier to his place in the 
civil polity is carefully thought out, there will be not only 
enormous confusion, but very great suffering for all concerned. 
The best way to realize what the situation will be is to 
think of a concrete example. Take some factory which has 
been converted from its old uses into a munition factory, and 
has for the last year or year and a half been employed on 
Government work, turning out shells, or machine guns, or 
gun-carriages, or other munitions of war. When peace comes 
the work of such a factory will stop absolutely dead. No 
more of the things that it has been turning out in frantic haste 
will be needed, and every effort will be made to stop its work 
completely. Peace, as we have said, may not come gradually, 
but in an instant, and when it comes our arsenals will be full, 
and there will be no excuse for making more of the implements 
of war in our new factories. But the instant stopping of the 
manufacture of war material cannot be followed by an instant 
return to ordinary work. It is true that there will be a great 
general demand for all sorts of civil supplies, the production 
of which has been set aside for more urgent work. The public 
will be crying out for more motor-cars, motor-vans, and 
motor-omnibuses, more ships, more machinery of all kinds, 
more cotton and woollen goods, more furniture and more 
hardware, and more of all the things that have been 
“done without” since the war began. But though these 
needs will exist, the ordinary factories will in most cases find 
themselves without a single order, and also without the 
capital required to start speculative work—to start creating 
things which in peace time owners calculate are certain to be 
asked for, and therefore can safely be manufactured for stock. 
Unless the whole matter has been thought out beforehand, 
their first impulse will be to wait a little and see how things 
are going. But that waiting may mean very great misery for 
those who during the war have been drawing enormous 
wages. Beyond this difficulty there is another perhaps 
more important, of a physical kind, which will prevent the 
rapid resumption of ordinary work in our factories. It took 
many weeks, and in some cases several months, to adapt 
ordinary industrial concerns to munition work. It will take, 
we fear, as many weeks or months to place them in a position 
to return to civil work. And during that time employment 
will have to cease, except for the comparatively small number 
of men engaged in the task of reconversion. This means that 
the first effect of peace will be to throw a very large number 
of men temporarily out of work. But this backwash will be 
met by a huge tide of workers returning from the front, 
clamorous for work of every sort and kind. Unless, then, 
there is a most careful preparation for tiding over the transition 
period, we shall be faced with a situation such as that which 
arises when a body of men are being turned out from a public 
hall while another body of men are seeking to gain admission 
and the two streams meet on the portico steps ! 

We are in no sense pessimists as to the industrial future, and 
are convinced that in the end we shall be perfectly well able to 
shoulder the burdens left by the war. Nay, more, we believe 
that our working population of all kinds—both the people 
who work with their hands and those who work with their 
brains—will have learnt great lessons from the war, and will 
be in a position to put these lessons into practice. All indus- 
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and the amount of human energy existing in this country has 
been enormously stimulated by the war. The country is 
awake, and will remain awake. But this readiness of every 
man and every woman to “ do their bit ” in the battle of peace 
(if we may be allowed so mixed a metaphor) will not save us 
from great suffering in the first few months that will follow 
the cessation of hostilities and the return of the troops, if we 
have not tackled the problem beforehand, but have lulled our- 
selves with the belief that it will be all right ‘‘ on the night.” 
Inspite of the fact that itis necessary to win the war before we 
talk about peace, and that there must be no deflection of the 
national energy from this prime object, we must allocate a 
certain amount of the best brain-power in the country to put 
us in a posture of economic defence and to make the process 
of demobilization as little painful as possible. We shonld like 
to see the whole problem dealt with by a very strong Royal 
Commission, presided over by a Cabinet Minister, and armed 
with a certain amount of executive power. The man to preside 
over that Commission need not necessarily be a business man, 
but he should be a man who understands Englishmen and the 
conditions of English life, who is sympathetic, who is receptive 
of ideas, who is not afraid of taking responsibility, and who is 
not likely to be awed by newspaper and Parliamentary criti- 
cism. It is not the function of a newspaper to make public 
appointments, but by way of illustration we might name the 
kind of man who ought to be employed upon such work. 
We believe that in Lord Derby is to be found exactly the 
type of man who could undertake and carry out the work. 
Lord Derby, as we have said again and again in these columns, 
understands Englishmen, and is not afraid of asking them 
to make sacrifices. Further, he is a man who has been a 
soldier and who understands soldiers. Yet in one sense he 
is a typical civilian, conversant with business affairs and local 
administration. He is just the man to bring together the 
soldiers, who must have the first say in the work of demobi- 
lization, and the employers of labour. Further, Lord Derby’s 
experience of civil government both before and after the war 
will prevent him from falling into what we may call the 
conventional folly of treating the whole civil administration 
of the country (Imperial and local) as “ red-tape” which 
must be hacked away regardless of consequences. In spite 
of the fact that it is fashionable just now to criticize what 
he accomplished, and to declare that the Derby scheme was a 
muddle, and so forth, the fact remains that Lord Derby 
and those who served under him performed work of the 
highest national importance last autumn. It is not too 
much to say that Lord Derby arrayed the nation for war. 
He laid the foundations for compulsion, for without his 
scheme compulsion could not have been carried out so easily 
as it was carried out. If the task were entrusted to him, he 
could, we are convinced, array the nation for peace. If it 
should happen, though we trust that may not be the case, 
that Lord Derby is wanted for other work, then all we can say 
is: Let us get a man as near to the Derby type as possible. 

Though we are not among those who imagine that peace 
is coming in the course of the next few weeks or months, 
a beginning should be made without delay, for the necessary 
preparations are bound to take time. Foundations in all 
cases require solid work. If they are well and truly laid, the 
superstructure may be rapidly built up. But there can be 
no “ hurricane” business in digging foundations. 





FINANCE AND WAR. 

HE statement made by Lord Revelstoke to the London 
representative of the United Press of America is a 
welcome corrective to the rather gloomy views sometimes 
expressed in the City of London. Lord Revelstoke is frankly 
an optimist, and, what is better, is able to give good reasons 
for his optimism. He does not believe that we shal! have any 
insuperable difficulty in financing the war, even though it is 
costing us £5,000,000 a day ; nor dees he believe that at the 
end of the war London will have lost her supreme position as 
the banking centre of the world. These opinions are based 
upon the experience of nearly two years of war. During the 
past twenty-three months this country has accomplished what 
any prophet, military or economic, before the war would have 
declared to be an impossibility. We have put into the field, or 
—— for the field, an Army more than twenty times as 
arge as our previous estimates of the outside extent of our 
military efforts in a Continental war. Or, to take a better 
comparison, we have raised an Army over ten times as large 
as the Army we sent to South Africa, though that was then 
considered an extraordinary achievement. Yet, in spite of 
having thus diverted to military purposes so large a proportion 
of the manhood of the nation, we have succeeded not only in 
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maintaining a generally higher standard of comfort for the 
masses of our people than ever before, but we have also main- 
tained a remarkably active export trade. 

The importance of this last item can hardly be exaggerate 1. 
In the earlier days of the war the prospects of our export trade 
gave rise to grave and, as it appeared at the time, well-justified 
anxicty. In August, 1914, our exports dropped to £24,000,000 
as compared with the figure of £44,000,000 in August, 1913. 
A somewhat similar drop was recorded in all the remaining 
months of 1914. The earlier months of 1915 showed liti!: 
improvement; but as the year 1915 progressed our export 

rade steadily recovered lost ground. The final results for the 

year 1915 furnished a remarkable proof of the tremendous 
industrial capacity of the country in spite of the diversion of 
such a large proportion of our energies to war purposes. It is 
true that 1915 showed a worse result than 1914, and sti!! 
worse than 1913; but if we carry the comparison back a few 
years, we find the startling fact that our exports in 1915 were 
greater in value than in any previous year in our history down 
to 1910, with the single exception of the boom year of 1907. 
The exports of 1915 exceeded the exports of 1902 by no less 
than £101,000,000. Even more satisfactory are the figures, so 
far as they have yet gone, for the year 1916. In the month of 
May last the value of our exports was no less than £47,000,000 
as compared with £42,000,000, in time of peace, in the month o 
May, 1914. Part of this great increase in the value of our 
exports, as compared with ten or a dozen years previously, i: 
of course attributable to the increased scale of prices; but 
from the point of view of the maintenance of our foreiza 
exchanges, which is at the present moment a matter of such 
crucial importance, it is with values that we are concerned 
and not with quantities of goods. 

The main financial problem before the country during the 
past two years has been how to pay for our imports. In 
peace time that wasno problem atall. Private traders, left to 
themselves, settled the matter by a multitude of independent 
transactions with which the State had no necessary concern 
These transactions covered not only the movement of goods, 
but also the movement of capital, and consequently any 
attempt to balance the figures of our imports and exports, as 
shown in the Board of Trade Returns, must in peace time, as 
well as in war time, be quite a futile proceeding. The 
difference between peace and war is that, in such a war as the 
present, the problem takes on a new aspect owing to the 
ity of importing goods in large quantities for the manu 
facture of munitions and for the feeding of our troops 
Simultaneously there is a necessary interruption of the 
ordinary processes of industry because so many of ourindustria! 
concerns are diverted from their previous business, and en 
ployed instead on the production of weapons or other military 
equipment. There is this further difference, that in pea 
time for many years past it has been the practice in this 
country to export capital for the development of the new: 
countries of the world. That export of capital ceased ver; 
soon after the war began, and we speedily found ourselv: 
compelled instead either to borrow abroad or to realize ou 
foreign securities. 

The present importation of capital by these methods is 
indeed a necessary element in the financial operations requisit« 
for maintaining the position of the pound sterling as an 
international unit of value, and Lord Revelstoke rightly gave 
credit to the Government for the way in which they have 
handled this problem. Into all fixing of prices the psycho 
logical element enters very largely. What has to be con 
sidered is not the mere volume of goods offered or demanded, 
but the way in which the offer or demand is made. A sled 
hammer blow is much more effective than a series of tap:. 
It is on this principle that the Government acted in deciding 
to mobilize the American securities held by private individua!: 
in this country, and a special word of compliment is due to Mr. 
McKenna for his ingenicus proposal to put an extra Income 
Tax on holders of those securities who refuse to part with thei 
to theGovernment. The result of this tax and the preceding 
appeal has been to place in the hands of the Government a 
very large volume of American securities, which they are at 
liberty to throw upon the New York market whenever the 
exchange seems likely to take an adverse turn. The possession 
of this power has enabled the Treasury, in conjunction with 
the Bank cf England, to keep the American exchange at a 
satisfactory level, although the necessities of the war have 
compelled us to increase our imports from the United States, 
This power to control the 
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the New World, and simultaneously we had built up a reputa- 
tion for solid wealth and straight dealing which makes every 
country willing to give us credit. We can draw upon these 
material and psychological assets for a long time to come. 
But we must not forget that, great as these assets are, they are 
not absolutely inexhaustible. 

Here arises the justification of the appeals so constantly 
made for economy in private expenditure and for an increased 
output of work. The latter type of appeal has had the greater 
success. There is no doubt that the country as a whole is 
working harder than probably ever before in our national 
existence, and the results are magnificent. There has been less 
progress made towards economy in expenditure. Indeed, 
looking round the country, one might safely say that there 
has been an expansion rather than a reduction in the spending 
habits of the community. On this matter appeals to patriot- 
ism have produced very little practical result. The only 
effective means to secure a reduction of expenditure is by an 
increase of taxation, and it is unfortunate that Mr. McKenna, 
while writing letters in support of the National Economy 
Exhibition, should simultaneously be engaged in whittling 
down his last Budget and reducing the taxation he then 
proposed. We do not share the prejudice against cocoa that 
some politicians apparently feel, but we fail to discover any 
solid ground for Mr. McKenna’s recent action in reducing the 
Cocoa Tax from 6d.a pound to 44d. The argument that the 
tax per cup on tea and cocoa must be kept level is a quite 
modern discovery. For many years the tax on cocoa stood 
steadily at 1d. a pound, while the tax on tea varied from 4d. 
to 8d. Last September Mr. McKenna made the tax on cocoa 
6d., while he made the tax on tea ls. At the present moment, 
when all possible pressure should be brought to bear to check 
consumption, it is absurd to make a fiscal concession which 
will certainly increase consumption of such an article as 
chocolate—a pure luxury as regards the greater part of its 
use. Thisis only one among many illustrations of the manner 
in which the Government still hesitate to give full financial 
effect to the principles which they so constantly preach. 








THE CONSTANT MIND. 

WN NHE evidence given in the trial of Sir Roger Casement about 

the attempts to induce Irish prisoners of war in Germany to 
join the so-called Irish Brigade will have been read with as much 
admiration for the spirit of the vast majority of the Irish soldiers as 
contempt for the methods of the seducers. The Irish soldier, 
according to the evidence, behaved under the most grievous and 
dastardly temptation as a man who scorned to be untrue to his 
oath of allegiance whatever privations he might be required to 
endure as a penalty. We must not of course say a word which 
could be interpreted as improper comment upon the Casement trial, 
but, whatever the part played by Sir Roger Casemont may have 
been, there has been enough evidence in various directions 
to prove that the Germans tried to persuade the Irish 
soldiers to commit treason. The fidelity of these brave, unhappy 
men, many of them weak from wounds, is to be measured by the 
enormous disadvantage at which they found themselves for resisting 
appeals to their comfort and future position. The object of the 
Germans was to break them down, but they failed. To promise better 
food, money, and freedom to men who were languishing in a war 


prison and bored to distraction and cut off from the world was to | 
| any one else’s husband; but I don’t always fuss about it... . 


inflict torture. But even this torture was withstood. Some of the 
prisoners in a signed statement, which we recorded in October, 1915, 
did more than merely resist ; they broke into a splendidly bold and 
unforgettable defiance of their torturers. It is said that in a letter 
to the German Emperor the Irish N.C.O.’s in one camp acknow- 
jedged the exceptional treatment they had received—better food 
and less work than for English prisoners—but requested that those 
concessions should be withdrawn unless they could be extended to 
the other prisoners. ‘In addition to being Irish Catholics,” they 
wrote, “‘ we have the honour to be British soldiers.” 

Witnesses in the Casement trial said that the Irish soldiers were 
promised that if they joined the Brigade they should be employed 
only to fight for Ireland, and not for any peculiarly German cause, 
and that if Germany failed to win the war and “ liberate”’ Ireland, 
every man in the Brigade should be shipped safely off to the United 
States with ten to twenty pounds in his pocket. The prisoners were 
asked why they chose to stay in misery in the prison camp when by 
merely joining the Brigade they could be sent as the “ guests of 
the German Government ” to Berlin. They had fought for Pelgium, 
though it was “ no more to them than the Fiji Islands” ; why, then, 


should they not fight for “ their own country” ? With a refinement 
of cruelty,a priest was introduced to the prison to plead with the 
Irishmen on religious grounds. Mental and spiritual torture then 














passed to physical torture. The rations of those who refused to join 
the Brigade were reduced. Bacon, in writing of sedition, said that 
two of the common causes were poverty and disbanded soldiers, 
There, in the Limburg camp, were these two causes combined. The 
men were poor, and whon their rations were reduced they were 
actually hungry; and they were certainly in the position of dis. 
banded soldiers—men from whom their occupation was temporarily 
gone and who wero no longer under the discipline of their officers, 
Circumstances, as the Germans supposed, had prepared their hearts 
as seed-beds of sedition. But the alien seed could not grow in the 
Irish soil. Dr. Johnson said that as he grew older and had more 
knowledge of the world he was inclined to call a man “ good” 
“on easier terms” than before. But what is one to call the Irish 
soldiers who displayed their virtue on such singularly uncasy terms ? 
One of the most glowing illustrations in the war of what honour and 
good faith mean to a simple private soldier was the action of thess 
Irishmen in hustling, booing, and deriding their tormentors. Yor 
all they knew, it was true that Germany had as good as won the 
war already. But in all their adversity they were as steady as 
Butler’s Royalist :— 
“ Truo as tho dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon.” 
Such an example of constancy tempts one to go much further 
and apply to it the great language of Milton. We choose some 
of the grandest words from the most imposing of poetry—for did 
not Dr. Johnson say that Milton’s genius was intended to cut a 
Colossus from a rock, but not to carve heads upon cherry-stones 2 
—to fit the faithfulness of the Irish soldier :— 
* Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zoal ; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind.” 

The constant mind, and that alone, will lead us to victory in 
the war if we can learn its great uses from those who, in however 
simple and unpretending a manner, are able to teach them. Ws 
think it is not unfair to say that on the whole there has been mcre 
constancy of mind at home among women than among men. True, 
women have fewer opportunities than men have of public incon- 
stancy to a cause; but when all allowances have been made, we find 
the war-winning spirit pre-eminent in women. No Englishman 
worthy of the name believes himself, of course, to be inconstant ; 
he may well think that by his conduct and criticisms he is urging 
his country on to the supreme effort. But we look now only at the 
results, and surely the familiar signs of the inconstant spirit are 
absence of patience and coolness, frenzied words, and violent shifts 
from elation to despondency. If women have lost their coolnesa, 
few examples of the loss have come under our notice. We humbly 
confess that in times of peaco we doubted. We feared lest the 
alleged devotion of women to persons rather than to causes should 
make them cry out against the horror and darkness of bereavo- 
ment when the war was but in its middle course. But the prema- 
ture indulgence of pleasant thoughts of peace is, in our experience, 
more characteristic of men than of women. Women’s patiencs 
conquers all war-weariness. We call to mind once more the words of 
a woman to her husband, who volunteered for foreign service in the 
early days, long before compulsion was applied. ‘I am vory glad,” 
she wrote, “‘ you have signed the General Service form. I take it like 
No sacrifice is too great. . . . You have done your best, 
I'm sure you are as dear as 


this. 
and you can safely leave the rest. 


The men I admire are the ones who do the un-showing jobs, the 
dirty jobs, the dull jobs, the ill-paid jobs, and such like, with a 
cheerful face and no complaints. They are the truly noble and 
their reward comes after.” 

As we see things, we should be unjust if we did not say that the 
Government have shown a constant mind. Admit, if you like, 
that there has been a want of forethought and a want of imaginatioa, 
so that there was again and again a failure to perceive how the 
situation was sure to look a few months ahead and a failure to 
provide for inevitable needs. Even state the case, if you pleasa, 
in harsher terms, and say that there was lethargy and an incurable 
willingness to drift. Still, we assert that there has been real con- 
stancy of mind. Mr. Asquith has kept his Cabinets together in a 
masterly fashion. He has never encouraged recrimination of 
given an excuse for internal disloyalty in the blackest days. It 
might have been easy to find men who had fire and tremendous 
driving-force and overmastering impulses, but could we have found 
men on the whole with more constancy of mind than those whe 
have directed the war? Brilliance often undoes itself; energy 
that is without caution spoils as much as it achieves. Mr. Asquith 
has never ceased to display the virtues of his defects ; he has never 
for a moment been “rattled,” never in a phrase confessed 
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despondency or suggested panic to the minds of others. He has 
sometimes misread the facts, but he has never puzzled the nation 
by oscillating between the extremes of complacency and despair. 
His disparagers have been as numerous as the counts of their 
indictment, but “nor number, nor example with him wrought 
to swerve from truth.” 





THE RISE OF PRICES IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
RICES are gone up in the spiritual as well as in the natural 
world. Even a good conscience is far dearer than it used 
to be, and peace of mind is hardly procurable. If we are not 
overworking ourselves, we know we ought to be. If we take any 
amusement, we feel we must excuse ourselves. We ought, we 
know, to have something better to do than play, though all but 
the most buoyant spirits. require some artificial keeping up, and 
good humour is apt to go out at the door when economy comes 
in at the window. If we are not in direct anxiety, we are almost 
ashamed of our tranquillity ; and if we want to converse with our 
friends, and so procure the most harmless of all recreation, they 
aro either out at work, or preoccupied, or so argumentative and 
censorious that we go home wishing we had not forced the meeting. 





To set against all this there is an unintermittent drama of thrilling 
interest being enacted before our eyes. We cannot help actively 
enjoying its development, and for doing so most of us condemn 
ourselves. Even this distraction we must pay for in the coin of 
self-abasement. 

Every one who takes up unaccustomed work is liable to fits of 
depression. Fatigue accounts partly for this; also, no one does 
the details of new work either well or easily. The most diligent 
must ask themselves sometimes whether they are not wasting 
their strength to no purpose. Conscience, however, will not be 
silenced, and appears to prefer that we should work a treadmill 
rather than that we should sit at ease. Conscience is an unreasonablo 
master at times; however, we must admit that it does defend 
us against other tormentors. Nothing else offers us a shelter from 
the reasoning of the critics. When they assure us how badly wo 
are doing our self-imposed jobs, and how much better it would be 
to give them up and explain that we shall never win the war by 
breaking our insignificant backs, the inward monitor soothes us 
with illogical praise. We have appeased conscience with the sweat 
of our brows, but we should not be human if we did not regret 
the day when not so much appeasing was necessary—when a good 
conscience could be had for a negative price, if such an expression 
may be used. 

Just now the temper of the ordinary person is short. We are 
not speaking of those in bitter personal trouble. They, alas! 
know only too well that a man may sell all he has and yet not obtain 
the hidden pear! of a serene faith ; but their state of mind is beyond 
the scope of such reflections as we are indulging. The tendency 
of great troubles is to swamp small ones; but it is not the great 
ones only which destroy peace of mind. Very small worries will 
serve to keep a bad sleeper awake, and very small irritations ruffle 
the spirit in time of stress. Tho spiritual and material worlds 
converge upon the question of money. This sounds very cynical, 
but surely it is true. If we have to give two thoughts instead of 
one to what we must eat and drink and how we are to be clothed, 
peace of mind, which is as often as not simply leisure of mind 
recedes as we count our pennies. We cannot get this mental lcisure 
while we are distracted by the forming of new habits which have 
not yet become second nature. This second nature is very expensive 
in a spiritual sense. It means an outlay of energy, and it means 
that we continue to pay out from our moral fortune in patience 
and perseverance. In the end we may perhaps buy our leisure 
back, and find we have gained something into the bargain. Again, 
there are people who require a good deal more recreation than 
others, just as there are those who require an exceptional amount 
of food. For instance, a good deal of light reading may have | 
become a necessity to them. They trust to it to enable them to | 
get through their work, and they think with daily gratitude of | 
the second-rate writers who havo so often offered them rest and | 
tefreshment without mental effort of any sort. But it takes some | 
effort nowadays to lose oneself in the lightest and least exacting | 











the open sky, that they can keep their minds in peace, and even if 
they succeed they are a prey to an unreasonable sort of remorse. 
“How many people are suffering while we are taking our ease?” 
they say to themselves. They have earned a rest, they know; 
but somehow a real rest, a real mental change, is not to be had 
at any price. 

Probably none of us knew till lately how much we depende:l for 
our equanimity upon tiny distractions, little talks and plans and 
purchases, pleasant lookings-forward and pleasanter lookings-back. 
The dislocation of social life has very much done away with these. 
We got something out of them which it is difficult to describe, but 
something which is a sort of class privilege—possessed, though it 
is, by an enormously large class. It is a sort of surface happinesa 
—the badge of prosperity. It shows most in youth. The joy 
of well-off youth is a thing so lovely to look upon that if by its 
sacrifice we could mitigate by a quarter all the hardships of ill-off 
youth, there would still be some tears to be shed over the loss 
to the world. In later life it still shows in the faces of women. 
Let any one wander all day about any town and look at the women. 
Serenity is confined almost to what we still in our minds call 
“ladies.” They had leisure for constant little pleasures. These 
are too dear now to be had. They cost too much time, too much 
thought, and too much courage. We have all a sense that if we 
seek to make ourselves and others happy in the little ways of 
the past, we shall be blamed, shall be cast out among the careless. 
We take a pride now in belonging to those who dwell with care. If 
we insist that our harmless pleasures are still ours by right, we 
must be prepared to pay for them, to lose consideration, and even 
perhaps self-esteem. But it may be said: ‘* Who wants amusement 
or pleasure now when the interest of life has increased tenfold ?” 
It is true; yet how painful is all this enhancing of interest. Still, 
when the poets spoke of sweet pain they spoke with truth. There 
are some wonderful spiritual goods in the market, though there 
is nothing for nothing. Look at the crowds of young people who 
three years ago would have married with little romance and no 
anxiety. Now the alternations of anxicty and delight are almost 
more than they can bear. Love is indeed a romantic thing just 
now. Poetry lives. In a sense the world has grown young again. 
The gallants and maidens are courting in the near presence of 
death. Truly they have recaptured a bliss which seemed fading 
into the past. But what a price they have paid for it! What 
tears and sleepless nights, what a terrible embitterment of the 
worst of all fears! There is no doubt a lighter side to this new 
interest in life. We are all politicians nowadays. We have all 
had a rise in life. We live in that exhilarating atmosphere where 
men gossip Imperially. We are as keenly interested in the Govern- 
ment of this country and of Ireland, and in the conduct of the war, 
as though we had a chance of a seat in the Cabinet. We no longer 
say modestly that we know littlo about the affairs of State. We 
are convinced that we know all about them, and we apportion 
praise and blame with zest and pleasure untold. True, we change 
our views every month or two, adore the men we cursed and curse 
those whom we adored; but, like children intent on a game, we 
have not a moment's time to give to the consideration of that 
inconsequent conduct which our instructors would bring to our 
notice. We never awake without a sense of interest, or go to sleep 
without a sense of expectation. To the Englishman, who is by 
nature an optimist, though by habit a grumbler, expectatioa 
seldom takes the form of apprehension. Dulness is dead—but 
what has it cost to kill it ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CASE OF THE DISABLED. 
{To Tux Epitor o7 THe “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—On the day on which this issue of the Spectator appoars the 
Statutory Committce of the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, instituted 
under the Naval and Military War Pensions Act of ‘ast November, 
should have had the machinery it is establishing in full operation 
throughout the United Kingdom. That was its avowed intention, and 
there was every reason why it should have been carried out. The actua; 
position, as stated by Mr. Hayes Fisher in the House of Commons oa 
June 22nd, is that, out of tho three hundred lozal Committees with 
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Army as physically unfit for further service. How far that number has 
been increased in the last six months has not been disclosed, but tho 
addition cannot be much less than twenty thousand. Among these the 
actually maimed are of course in a minority. 

What are we doing to discharge our national debt to these men ? 
Acdministratively an initial step open to grave question was taken when 
the disabled were handed over by Parliament to the care of the new 
Statutory Committee of the Patriotic Fund, a body appointed primarily 
to administer supplementary pensions and allowances. The objections 
to that cours? are strong, for the problem in the case of all but the totally 
disabled is essentially a problem not of financial assistance but of 
employment. To ignore that fundamental principle is to encourage a 
man to live inactive on his pension (25s. a weck, less what he is supposed 
to be capable of carning), and to label him at twenty-five or thirty, with 
perhaps forty years of industrial potentiality before him, as a permanent 
inco:rpetent, destined merely to consume without producing. The one 
reply to those who deplored the decision to put the disabled under the 
Statutory Committee would have been a demonstration by the latter 
body that under its direction everything that could be done for the 
disabled was being done with a minimum of delay. The fact appears to 
be that in the twenty-third month of the war not one official scheme (for 
fir Arthur Pearson’s admirable work for blind soldiers was set on foot 
long before the establishment of the Statutory Committee) is yet in 
operation, How differently Germany, France, and Austria have handled 
the problem it would be easy to demonstrate. 

What matters now is to ensure that the question of the disabled is 
forthwith set on a proper basis and the great volume of public sympathy 
for men so cruelly handicapped enabled to find practical and effective 
expression. The necessity for the provision of industrial training is 
paramount. It is, no doubt, true that temporary employment has 
been found for many disab'ed men. But the short-sighted charity that 
would find a disabled man a post as lift-attendant, when six months’ 
training would qualify him to do valuable productive work in a textile 
factory or an engineering works, docs both him and the community an 
unpardonable injury. What is needed is to take long views, and to realize 
that while there are plenty of stop-gap jobs for disable 1 men to-day, nine 
ovt of ten of them will be lost when the able-bodied come crowding back 
from the war. And even if that were not so, the essential factor to 
consider would be, not the disabled man’s capacity to-day, but his 
capacity after three or six or nine months of the best technical training 
the nation can provide. Much of the training can and should be 
given locally in polytechnics, technical schools, and trade institutes, 
and we may surely hope that in every considerable factory and 
workshop employers will be sufficiently public-spirited to offer places 
to a limited number of disabled men, at such a rate of wage as may be 
agreed on between employer and Trade Union as justified by the indi- 
vidual workman's capacity. These are no more than elementary and 
superiicial suggestions, The details of the training and employment 
schemes must be worked out by local Committees in accordance with 
broad principles laid down by the Central Body. But it is of the highest 
importance that the work should be no longer delayed, and that in every 
town and county in the kingdom it should be regarded as a matter of 
honour that a local Committee should be in existen ce and at work at the 
earliest moment possible.—I am, Sir, &e., W. 

[We deal with this subject in our leading columns.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”] 
8rr,--In your remarks on the economic proposals of the Allies in last 
Saturday's issue of the Spectator you say: “ We want to smack the 
heads of the Germans, but not under conditions which will take the skin 
off our own hands.” May I suggest that if we enter into an economic 
fight with the Central Powers in such a spirit we are bound to lose? 
No one ever yet won a fight who was not prep red to skin his own 
knuckles if by so doing he could knock out his adversary. We may 
be sure that the Germans will not hesitate to lose some skin off their 
hands if by so doing they can get the best of the conflict. Anything 
worth fighting for is worth making sacrifices for. No battle is all 
gain and no loss, and if we are not prepared to make some losses in 
order to secure greater gains “on balance,” the resolutions to which 
we have agreed at the Economic Conference are of no practical value. 
—I am, Sir, &c., De F. PenneraTuer, 
House of Commons. 





CONSERVING THE LIVES OF THE CATTLE POPULATION. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ” SPECTATOR.”’) 
§rr,-——Do the authoritics of this country realize the serious diminution 
which is taking place in the bovine and ovine breeds ? If they do, why 
let the fruits of procrastination mature before applying the remedy ? 
lf they do not, where are their expert advisers? One has only to visit 
an agricultural district or study market reports to ascertain what 
enormous advances have taken place within a few short months in the 
prices of catile and sheep; and as those prices are primarily regulated 
by the general principle of supply and demand, it must follow the latter 
has stolen a march upon the former—and as things stand at present this 
state of affairs will tend to become worse as time goes on, for we find 
butchers are giving such temptingly high prices that farmers, loth to 
vay such exorbitant figures for artificial feeding-stufis, dispose of their 





— 


animals before they become prime beef and mutton; consequently, 
such food when it reaches the public does not go so far. Further, dairy 
cows are being sold by the thousand, because the farmer finds it to his 
advantage to sell a milch cow at £30 to £40 rather than dispose of his 
milk at 11d. per gallon wholesale; while the shortage of labour in, 
general,and milkers in particular,in many instances compels him to de 
so. But perhaps more important still, these very cows which are bein 
slaughtered largely form the backbone of the cattle-breeding industry, 
and if this valuable asset is unduly tampered with, the timo wi!) 
assuredly come when the industry will be in grave jeopardy of 
extinction. Will the powers that be wait until this stage is reached? It 
is always easier to follow a destructive line than a constructive one, bu} 
if a preservative policy is adopted now things will right themselves, 1 
think the conservation of animal life should begin by limiting tho 
demands made upon beef and mutton. The upper and middle classes 
eat too much animal food at all times, and now that the warm weather 
is with us it is surely the time to curtail the meat diet. Most of us 
have meat for breakfast in some form or other, meat forluncheon, and 
meat for dinner. What an improvement in our general health would 
follow if we had only meat once per diem, and what a saving to the 
country of beef and mutton would follow! Let the authorities form a 
Board of dietetic medical experts to advise the publio upon the most 
sustaining articles of dict, giving special prominence to those substances 
which by reason of their composition would act as the best substitutes 
for beef and mutton. Failing this, let us go back to the staple food of 
our Scottish ancestors—i.e., oatmeal, although it was at one tims 
looked upon with contempt by their English confréres, who characterized 
it as food only fit for horses. The true value of oatmeal as a food, how- 
ever, was summed up by the Scot’s retort: ‘“* And where do you find 
finer men and better horses ?””—I am, Sir, &c., 
Friarn House, Bridgwater. W. M. Scort, F.R.C.V.S, 





THE IRISH PRIESTS AND THE LATE REBELLION. 
[To Tue EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcraToR.”] 

Srr,—As a Roman Catholic, may I be allowed to make a few remarks 
on the excellent letter of your correspondent “An Ulsterwoman” ? 
All she says about the deplorable conduct of the Bishop of Limerick 
I most fully endorse, but still hope that people in England will not 
possess themselves of the idea that all Roman Catholic priests are cf 
the same type as the Bishop of Limerick and his clergy. Politically 
there is a vast difference between an English and an Irish priest: tho 
former being loyal] to the core, the latter in too many cases a virtual rebel. 
Let me state a few facts which ought to have been known to the Englis! 
Government, though as likely as not they are in ignorance of them. 
The head and fount of Irish disaffection is seated in the Irish Colleco 
in Rome. An Irish student for Orders, if he be not a rebel when he 
enters the College, is sure to be one at heart when he comes out of it, 
and returns to his native land to fill some mission and take charge of a 
parish. They deny even that they are British subjects, Here is an 
instance, When the Patriotic League of Britons Overseas was founded 
in Rome the heads of the English, the Scotch, and the Canadian Colleges 
all joined and are among our most loyal workers, but the heads of tha 
Trish College refused, saying: ‘‘ We are not British subjects, but only 
Irish subjects of King George”! Even Talleyrand himself could not 
have invented a more subtle distinction. Whether a less sloppy adminis- 
tration than Mr. Birrell’s could have restrained the Irish clergy from 
fostering rebellion is not for me to say ; still, there is no doubt that the 
English Government through their representative at the Vatican might 
by a discreet pressure have induced the Pope to call the Irish Bishops 
to order, and made them remind their clergy that the Catholic Church 
has always taught her members to render unto Caesar those things 
that are Caesar’s—the first of whose attributes is obedience to the law. 
No Pope that I am aware of would ever dispute the right of Caesar to 
the loyalty and obedience of his subjects. Let us hope that the time 
may come when the Government will Jearn that the way to rule Ireland 
is not by mawkish sentiment.—I am, Sir, &c., ROMANUS. 





AN ALLEGED BRITISH DEFEAT AT SEA, 
[To tne EpiTor or Tue “ Specraror.”’) 
Srr,—I sent you an old copy of the London Chronicle of 1779, and 
to-night have looked up historically the incident in which history 
has repeated itself. I find the following, which may help you in deciding 
to make any use of what I sent you. Keppel (Admiral) was entrusted 
with the command of the Channel Flect, and fell in off Ushant with a 
French fleet of superior numbers under Count D’Orvilliers: an engage- 
ment immediately took place, which was terminated without any 
decisive result by the approach of night. During the night the French 
flect, taking advantage of the darkness, made their escape back to 
Brest; and next morning Keppel, finding it impossible to overtake 
the enemy, returned to Portsmouth. This inglorious result of the 
conflict excited a loud outcry throughout the country, and Sir Hugh 
Palliser, who commanded the rear of the British Fleet in the engage 
ment, brought forward charges against his supericr officer for mis- 
conduct and neglect of duty. The Admiralty in consequence ordered a 
Court-Martial. It was held at Portsmouth, and after thirty-two days’ 
sitting came to a unanimous decision that the charges were malicious. 


It was found that Keppel had acted in all respects as became @ 
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judicious, brave, and experienced officer, and he soon after received tho 
{hanks of Parliament and was presented with the freedom of the City 
of London. Keppel afterwards sat in Parliament as Member for Surrey, 
and in 1782 was raised to the Pecrage and was First Lord of the 
Admiralty in Lerd Rockingham’s Administration ; he died in 1786 
unmarried, and his title became extinct.—-1 am, Sir, &c., 

Killiney Lodge, Killiney, Co. Dublin. Caantes GAMBLE. 


“(COPY of a silly Pasquinade, found in the Tuiller ies, probably written 
by the Marquis de Louvois—I advised D'Orvilliers to be doubly civil 
to him. s—-) 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

FYXHE two Admirals are both so positive of their victory on tho 

1 27th of July, and every one else so doubtful whose it was, or 

whether thero was any at all, that it has puzzled me not a little to 

ratisfy all parties. The Jesuit's double Creed has suggested the only 
sccure way. Those, who are sceptical about the English Gazettes, 
must read the following verses to the end of each line, horizontally— 

Tho:e who think that Keppel beat D’Orvilliers, will read them by 

columns. All I have to say is, that I myself am so divided between 

the two contradictions, that, if I might advise, my verses should be 
read both ways. 
The Victory of th 27th of July given to the right Owner. 
What dotards are they who say England did most, 
Who think France won the day, have great reacon to boast. 
In D’Orvillicrs’ Gazette there’s truth and plain sense. 
Lies and quibbles have met in all Keppel’s defence. 
Such tricks who would play ? to make off can’t be fair 
If one wins why not stay, while the enemy's there: 
But tho French sail’d to Brest when the foo fled apace 
England’s ficet being the best ‘twas as well not to chace.”’ 


a 


—London Chronicle, June 3rd, 1779. 

{Our readers may recall the splendid passage in Burke's “ Letter to a 
Noble Lord” which deals with Keppel’s Court-Martial. It was quoted 
in an article which appeared in our columns some three years ago treating 
of the famous tripartite friendship between Keppel, Burke, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Keppel took the youthful Sir Joshua in his 
ship to Italy. Reynolds painted the great sailor as a young man and 
asa middle-aged man. The latter portrait is one of the masterpieces of 
the National Gallery.—Ep. Spectator.] 








FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY. 
{To tne Epiror or Tag “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—I was greatly impressed with the article on “ Fatigue and Effi- 
ciency” in the April 22nd issue of your paper. The hardship caused 
hy necessary fatiguo from labour will always be present with us, but 
there is no excuse whatever for the presence of the unnecessary fatigue 
that one can see on every hand, and particularly in the factories, not only 
in America, but in all the countries of Europe. Our particular interest 
in the elimination of fatigue comes as a natural result of our motion 
studies for the standardization of methods of least waste, and, of course, 
it is obvious that methods of least waste are these that cause the least 
amcunt of unnecessary fatigue. Fatigue study is, of course, a first step 
in motion study, and I sincerely hopo that you will continue your 
campaign of bringing this greatest world waste to the attention of 
your readers, for no subject is more important at the present time. 
I am taking the liberty to send you under separate cover a copy of our 
book, entitled Fatigue Study, which I hope you will find of use to you 
in suggesting something that can be done for the elimination of un- 
necessary fatigue in the industries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank B. Gicprera, 
77 Brown Street, Providence, R.I., U.S.A., May 23rd. 





THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” 
Sm,—Lord Cromer, writing in your issue of June 17th on the subject 
of the School of Oriental Studics, says :— 

“Perhaps the most important point of princip'e which came under 
the consideration of Lord Reay’s Committee was whether young men 
eestined to an Eas‘ern career [the italics are mine] should receive pre- 
fminary instruction in Oriental languages before leaving this country, 
or whether reliance should wholly be placed on their aptitude to ‘ pick 
up’ the vernacular languages after they had arrived at their respective 
t.cstinat-ons.” 

I can speak in this matter only for Japanes>. So far as this language 
is concerned, the question of the utility of preliminary instruction at 
home depends very much on what is under:tood by “an Eastern 
career.” If a business career is meant, a preliminary course at home 
would be useful, if only for the reason that well-established facilities for 
study in Japan do not, and in the nature of things cannot, exist. The 
Japan branch of the China Association has, I believe, given some 
attention to the subject, but obviously a young man in a business firm 
can, in most cases, only study the language out of office hours. If, 
cn the other hand, the term includes appointments in the Japan Consular 
Service, then I have no hesitation in saying that any preliminary course 
in England would be a waste of time, unless, cs is the case with the 
Indian Civil Service, i: formed part of a general University education, 
ihe system under which our student interpreters learn the language 
is the outcome of many years’ experience. Its direction is in the hands 
ce! the Japanese Secretary, who supervises the student interpreters’ 
siucdies, and is examiner for the service. Its resul: has been that the 





Consular officials of other countries cannot be compared with our owa 
for accurate and scholarly knowledge of Japanese.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. Guests, 
For more than twenty years Japanese Secretary 
of the British Embassy in Japan. 
82 York Mansions, Ba'tersea Prk, 8.W. 
[To tae Epiror or tas “ Spectator.”) 

Sir,—Lord Cromer's article on tho School of Oriental Studies is most 
interesting, especially the importance of members of the Civil Service 
and officers of the Army having a knowledge of the native language 
and customs. There is a language of the upper classes, and another of 
the lowerclasses. It is most important that the formershould be known. 
Not only the phrases but the very words may be suitable and courteous 
or the reverse. Again, there are various customs and points of eti- 
quette according to rank which should be known to prevent the ofiicer 
offending those natives he meets, or, which is equally important, not re- 
ceiving that nativo courtesy to which heisentitled. At Durbars held hy 
the Viceroy or Governors, the procedure is laid down in minute dotail 
to ensure that the full measure of courtesy is given and received. It is 
equally necessary that officers in constant touch with natives should 
know exactly what is the proper way of receiving and addressing natives, 
and how they themselves should be received and addressed. Aa 
English gentleman will not go far wrong so long as he adheres to Englis4 
methods and is not too familiar. But when the European officer has 
not had the advantage at home of social intercourse with people of 
good position, and especially if he adopts, more or less, native 
methods, there is considerable risk of error, and of his emp!oying or 
tolerating methods injurious to his position. I have myself seon at 
receptions at Government House persons admitted who should not have 
been there, and others dressed as they would not dare to be dressed at 
their own formal meetings. For a long time I have felt that civil and 
inilitary officers should have a carefully drawn up code of the correct 
conduct to be observed. I hada rather long service ia India and often 
felt the want of such a guide.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. 





{To THR EpiTor oF THe “ SprcrTator.”} 

Sir,—Your correspondent Dr. W. G. Black points out that the uses of 
the new School of Oriental Studies in the matter of training miss onaries 
have been ignored. He is perhaps unaware that there have long existed 
teachers of the modern languages of the East at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and that, though the services of these have more than once been offeie! 
free of charge to missionary bodies, it was impossible to utilize thei 
for a practical reason. Aspirants for missionary work abroad are sent 
where they are required, and do not know their future destination till 
just before they sail) Hence a probationary course in languages, &c., 
is impossible. No doubt the difficulty can be surmounted, but that 
is a matter for the Missionary Societies, not for teachers of Asiatie 
and African tongues.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 3. 


(To TH: Evitor or THE “ SpecraTor.”} 

Sm,—wWith reference to the letter in your last issue from Dr. W. G 
Black, I have to say that the teaching of the School of Oriental Studiss 
will be open to all classes of students. If your correspendent will 
look at the Report of Lord Reay’s Committee on tho Organization of 
Oriental Studies in London (Cd. 45€0), in which the schemo for th: 
School was originally formulated, he will see that the needs of missionary 
students are specially mentioned therein (pp. 6 end 17).—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. J. Hanroc, Honorary Secrot 

School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Finsbury Circus. 

















“ENGLAND'S EFFORT." 
{To tee Epimor oy THe “ SracratTor.”] 
Sir,—While duly acknowledging Mr. Marston's appreciation of one of 
our finest Scotch regiments—the Black Watch—does he really think 
the language he puts into the mouth of one of its officers is that used 
by them? The original Black Watch officers of whom, alas! there 
are too few left—were Public Schoo! men, and even now I do not suppose 
the language used by them is that of the “ street corner.” With regard 
to England’ s Effort, | believe lam expressing the feeling of at least a great 
number of my countrymen when I say that, while we never forget 
we are Scotch, and always remember what Scotchmen have done, 
are doing, and will yet do for the Empire (we have a canty conceit 
of ourselves !), we are always proud to rally round the Flag of Old 
England and to speak the English language.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuz Davonter or an OLp Biacx Watcu Orricra, 
ENGLISH OR BRITISH? 
{To tux Epitor or THe “ Srecraror.”) 

I hardly ever knew an Englishman attempt to deal with things 
Scottish without making a blunder. Mr. Marston’s example of how 
fino young officers of the Black Watch speak will amuse these gentlomon 
when they take up the Spectator in the New or University Club ia 
Edinburgh. Scotsmen of education and refinement do not say “dom ™ 
if they give way to tho temptation to use the word 
“the likos o 


Sin 


for “damn” 
at all. Nor do they cail “ man’ 
A Scottish accent and the mispronunciation of English words are two 
different things, and the former cannot bo represented in print by the 
W. G. Scorr-Moncnigre, 


* “ mon,” or speak of iy 


latter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lanark. 
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[To THe EpiTroR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”) 

£1r,—-The question as to whether we should use the word “ English ” 
er the word “ British” in certain cases depends upon whether we 
think geographical divisions of greater importance than generical. 
The term “ English” is generical purely, as a man is not necessarily 
an Englishman because he lives in England. The term “ British,” on 
the other hand, is geographical, and refers to those who live in Britain 
er in the British Isles. ‘‘ British” is very rarely used in a gencrical 
ecnse as meaning Welsh, and having thus lost its original sense it has 
become vague, and so its use arouses no jealousy when applied to the 
Empire. Writing as a mere Englishman, I should say that although 
the word ‘“‘ English” is primarily generic, it also connotes a certain 
very well-known type of character which has expressed itself by means 
ef the English language, law, customs, literature, &c., and although we 
epeak of the British Constitution to avoid arousing petty jealousics, 
every onc knows that that Constitution is essentially English in character 
and owes all that is best in it to the English genius for free government. 
Thus the term “ English” implies not only genus but also personality 
and character, and so is too definite for goncral use. The chief difficulty in 
the use of the term “ English” arises from the fact that some of the best 
parts of the English race persist in calling themselves after their localities 
and not after their race—namely, the Lowland Scots and the Northern 
Irish. In both cases men of the English race have preferred to call 
themselves by the Gaelic name their country had acquired, although 
they themselves are generically the purest English. When we speak 
ef the British Empire we mean the Empire founded by the inhabitants 
ef ihe British Islos. When we call it the English Empire we imply 
that its character, whether as denoted by its language, laws or customs, 
er by the majerity of its inhabitants and their predominance over other 
races, is absolutely English, and all the more intensely English because 
Scctsmen have had so much to do with making it. As an Englishman 
preferring facts to fancies, I should choose the name “ English Empire” 
as kest expressing the character of this world-embracing institution. 
And yet as an Englishman I am ready to call it anything for the sake 
of peace and quict, and if any one is likely to be annoyed by the term 
“ English” by all means let us call our Empire “ British,” although 
# is essentially English.—I am, Sir, &c., P. T. Gopsa. 


[To THe EpiToR or Tne “ §rrcrator.”] 
€ir,—-You had better leave that thorny controversy alone till you are 
as well informed on its intricacies as you are on most things which 
delight your readers week by week. You think there were no explosions 
on this subject fifty or sixty years ago. Why, at that time, and before 
it, the battle was at its fiercest! I have a whole sheaf of pamphlets 
bearing on it which were published by the Glasgow St. Andrews and 
the Scottish Rights Societies more than half-a-century ago. At that 
time public speakers from England were instantly corrected for daring 
to ray “England” and “English” when they meant “ Britain” 
and “ British.” The logic of the strife was altogether on the side of 
those whom you call the “ pedantic British school.” In the end a 
truce was called on a tacit uncerstanding that “ England” and 
“ English would not be used when matters concerning the Government, 
the Navy, and the Army were referred to. You will find this rule as 
eafe and workable to-day as it was found to be convenient and 
Besides, it would appease those who think they 
have a good right to feel affronted when it is broken. An element 
which makes for greater unity has since then arisen. We are now, 
in 2 new sense, one people overseas and in these islands. What would 
Mr. Hughes think of your euphony if you used the words “ English 
Empire’? Therefore include in the rule all reference to matters 
connected with the greater unit. India and the Crown Colonies, as 
well as the Dominions, come in when the words “ British Empire ” 
are used. Even in your own defence you stumble when you endeavour 
to justify the use of “ England” as meaning “the English-speaking 
people.” President Wilson may send you a Note if you don’t retract. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert Rvuve, 
* Montgomerie Crescent, Glasgow. 








appropriate then. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”} 
&m,-—Will you please permit an Englishman who has lived in Scotland 
for 2 good many years to give the results of his observation upon the 
seritiments of Scotsmen? There are two very distinct classes of 








Scotsinen: the one small, the cther large; the one educated and broad- 


minded in outlook, the other limited in education and intensely local 
in sentiment. Broadly speaking, educated Scotsmen prefer that 
“Pritish”” should be used to describe the collective institutions of 
tho United Kingd@om—such as the Army, the Navy, the Government, 
and so on—but they are not rabid. They recognize that the common 
language is English, the literature English, that “‘ England” and 
“English” are always used in their various forms in Continental 
countries to describe the United Kingdem and its institutions. They 
recognize, too, that “ Britain” and “ British” are artificial words, 
with no sentiment of long usage attached to them, that they have no 
tniversal acceptance such as is accorded by Frenchmen and Germans 
everywhere to “ Francais” or “ Deutscher,’ and that Englishmen 
do not care for them. I have again and again heard this subject 


discussed at Scottish dinner tables and in clubs; while the general 
sentiment has always been in favour of “ British” and “ Britain,’ 


“he vse of “ English” and “ England” by Englishmen has always 





been understood and excused. Every one agrees that “ England” 
and “ English” are far and away the more beautiful words, and mean 
to those of us of the South what the harsh words “ Britain” and 
“ British can never mean. If we had, therefore, to do only with the 
comparatively small educated, travelled class of Scotsmen, the class 
of men and women who read and enjoy the Spectator, there would be 
no difficulty. We could go on using “ England” and “ English ”— 
words which we love intensely and with which we would not readily 
part—without causing any serious offence to our junior partners of 
the North. But the great majority of Scots men and women are a 
quite remarkably stay-at-home people. They have been educated 
in the narrowest fashion; the history which they learn at school in 
their early years is local Scottish history; when they go on holiday 
thoy rarely leave their own country; when their work carries them 
to England or to the Dominions they seck out and essociato with other 
Scots men or women. They religiously keep up anniversarics—those 
deadly institutions which, happily, we scarcely know in England— 
Burns’ days, £t. Andrew’s days, Bannockburn days, New Yoar’s days. 
All this tends to make Scotsmen memters of 2 National Mutual Admira, 
tion Society. But though one may smile at tho intense clannishness 
and provincialism cf the average stay-at-home Scot, one cannot with 
wisdom ignore his local patriotism or his lonz Listorical memorics. 
The local Scot is not hostile to England, as a great many Irishmen 
are hostile, but he is actually now in this twentieth century jealous 
of England, jealous of its overwhelming population and wealth, and 
bitterly opposed to any suggestion that the identity of Scotland and 
Sectsmen should |e merged in the larger identity of England and 
Englishmen. To men and wemen of this class—which includes the 
great majority cf Sccts men and women resident in Scotland and else- 
where—the words “ England” and “ English” used to describe the 
United Kingdom and its collective institutions cause acute resentment. 
The war, instead of lessening the localism cf t'e Scots, has greatly 
increased it, since, to the majority of the people, the war is quite literally 
one betweon Scotland and Germany. Those who think that I exaggerate 
should spend a weck or two reading tho widely circulated evening 
newspapors of the largo Scottish cities, the truco local papers, very fow of 
which have ever been read or even heard of by Englishmen. There 
is no hostility expressed towards England or the English, but everything 
which is not Scottish is either ignored or smothered up by employing 
the word “ British.” 

Let me make my meaning clear, and incidentally reveal to Scots- 
men, who read this letter, how completely in gratifying their own 
sentiments their countrymen ignore the national patriotism of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen. To the st.y-at-home Scot, 
and to the newspapers which cater for him, everything which is nct 
Scottish is ‘* Pritish.” But everything Scottish is omphatically Scottish, 
not British. Thus Sir Douglas Haig is always a distinguished Scottish 
soldier, but the late Lord Kitchener was a great British soldier and 
administrator. Miss Edith Cavell was never written of as a noble 
Englishwoman, but as a noble British woman. The brave lady doctors 
who went to help the Serbians were, however, always Scotswomen, 
never British women. These instances may seem small—so they are 
taken as instances—but when the practice which they indicate is of 
universal usage in the local Scottish Press—I do not refer to the big 
morning papers, though none of them is quite freo from my criticism— 
the stay-at-home Scots, who rarely become intimate with those of other 
perts of the kingdom, often come to beliove as a fundamental article 
of faith that no man or woman is of the smallest consequence in the 
kingdom or in the Empire unless he or she be Scotch. Many do actually 
believe this; they say it too quite simply as if there were no doubt 
about it, and then naively add: ‘ But Scotsmen, whatever they may 
do, never blow their own trumpets.” The dear things are entirely 
unconscious that when it comes to trumpet-blowing and _ persistent 
advertisement, there is not a race in the world which can approach 
Scotsmen. I have perhaps wandered a little from my point, which 
is this: that when one has to do with a people who are so intensely 
local in education and in sentiment it is a mistake to judge them by 
the men and women whom Englishmen usually mcet—the educated, 
travelled few—and to be guided by the easy rational views of these 
few. The Scotsman in Scotland does, in actual fact, hate to be lumped 
in with the English, and since a big people should show a kindly, if 
slightly emiling, courtesy towards a emall prickly one, it were well 
for us of England to humour the poor dears and employ the words 
‘“‘ Britain’ and “ British’ whcnever we can properly do so.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Bennet CopriestTone. 

[There is no valid answer to Mr. Copplestone’s appeal to logic and 
expediency, but it is curious that words which did not hurt so ardent 
and sincere a Scottish patriot 2s the poet Campbell now give such 
bitter cffence. Campbell sang of how “ the might of England flushed 
to anticipate the scene” at the battle of the Baltic, and how tho 
«mariners of England” (even then twenty per cent. Scotsmen) guarded 
our native shores, and no one abused him. Nowadays he could not have 
used such phrases without running the risk of being stoned as a 
traitor.—Ep. Speciator.] 





[To Tux Epiror orf THE “ SrEcTATOR.”) 
Srr,—There is much in a name, and doubtless you will receive mors 
letters on this subject than you have room for, but if you can find 
space for a few lincs from an old reader, may I make three remarks on 
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your article of June 24th? (1) “The precious and beautiful word 
+ England,’ ” as you put it, does not, it must be remembered, necessarily 
appeal strongly to the numerous good subjects of the King fated to 
have been born in other parts of the Empire. The word, moreover, 
originally came from Germany, and surely one effect of the war should 
be for patriotic men to eliminate, as far as possible, from our every- 
day speech all that serves to remind us even remotely of the hole of 
the pit whence some of our race have long ago been digged. “ Britain ” 
i3 the ancient and classic name for these islands in use before the Germanic 
race appeared on the scene, and, prejudice apart, what real ground is 
there for anybody to assert that “ Britain” or “ Britannia” is less 
beautiful or poetic a word than “ England”? (2) The use of “ Eng- 
land” for the English-speaking people will not do, I fear. You have 
overlooked the fact that our language is used by a hundred million people 
in the United States, who would be very sorry to be designated English- 
men on that account. (3) The Scots are a loyal, law-abiding, and 
sensible race whose feelings surely deserve respect, and their little 
country has in proportion to its population contributed to the Army 
more distinguished officers and men than any other part of the Empire. 
To them the name of “ Caledonia,” “ Scotia,’ or ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland ” 
sounds quite as sweet as “‘ England ” does to the dwellers south of the 
Tweed. But at the Treaty of Union in 1707 their ancestors agreed, 
and that with heavy hearts, to let the name be changed to ‘‘ North 
Britain ” on condition that the title ‘‘ South Britain” be used officially 
for the other half of the island. The Scots have stuck by their bargain 
like true men, and even now they sometimes submit to having their 
letters: from the South addressed “‘ N.B.” for the sake of brevity and 
peace. But what Englishman ever puts “S.B.” on his notepaper ? 
No, as you well say, a bargain is a bargain, and the modest request 
that British-born but not English people now make is only that this 
old bargain should still be reasonably respected, and not treated by 
one party as a mere scrap of paper because that party happens to be 
numerically the larger. But the use of “‘ English’ where “ British” 
is meant is offensive not only to the Scots but also to the Welsh, Irish, 
Canadians, Australians, and New Zealanders, as Mr. Marston points 
out in his excellent letter. They are all gallantly upholding the Union 
Jack, and at a time such as this it is almost superfluous to suggest 
that all causes of friction, however slight, should be quite removed. 
A little oil does not cost much, and the wheels of Empire should not 
be allowed to heat for want of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. M. Cavett. 

[%Ve have only been able to find room for a selection from the 
very numerous letters that have reached us on the subject.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





ANOTHER DANGER TO COMMONS. 
{T> tHe Epiror OF THE “ SrEcTaTOR.”) 

Sir,—Canon Rawnsley’s letter, which appeared in your last issue, 
is a timely reminder of the truth that the preservation of commons 
can only be secured at the price of eternal vigilance. Practical agricul- 
turists scout the notion that a normal common is likely to be of the 
slightest use in increasing food supplies during the pres nt crisis; and 
that the land could be profitably utilized for that purpose would be 
the only possible justification for disturbing it. Experience has abun- 
dantly proved that to transform a piece of sandy heath or boggy marsh 
into land upon which satisfactory crops may be grown requires years 
of patient labour, and expenditure out of all proportion to the result, 
There will, therefore, be general agreement with your view that, if 
expcriments in the reclamation of waste land are to be tried, the land 
taken should be part of the seven millions of acres of derelict freehold 
land in private ownership and not the people’s commons. 

In apparent vindication of the truth of the old saw, “ It never rains 
but it pours,” since Canon Rawnsley’s letter appeared another and 
far graver peril has arisen to threaten commons and open spaces. The 
Government have introduced into the House of Commons a Defence of 
the Realm (Acquisition of Land) Bill which, if passed in its present form, 
must involve serious inroads upon such lands. It proposes to give the 
State power to acquire “by agreement or compulsorily’ any land 
in the possession of an occupying Department, or any interest in such 
land, and also, with the consent of the Railway and Canal Commission, 
any “adjoining or neighbouring land” required “for the proper 
enjoyment of the land or interest so acquired.” As is well known, 
vast areas of commons and open spaces in all parts of the country 
have been taken possession of for military purposes under the Defence 
of the Realm Acts. The land thus taken has been used for training 
troops, and great camps for the accommodation of the soldiers have 
been formed upon many of the commons. Not a grumble has been 
uttered at the temporary disturbance of ancient customs and the loss 
of rights of recreation thus involved, and townsmen and villagers alike 
enthusiastically welcomed the honour done to their neighbourhood by 
\ts choice as a training-ground for part of “‘ Kitchener's Army.” It was 
felt by the Commons Preservation Society that the proof thus afforded 
of the value in an emergency of commons in an open condition was a 
further justification of its policy in resisting for over fifty years efforts 
to enclose such lands. For if it had not been for these open spaces it 
would have been a very difficult and expensive matter to find sites for 
the training and mancuvring of troops on the scale which has been 
necessary during the war. Tho new proposals of the Government will 





alter all this, for the Defenco of the Realm Bill will enable the Was 
Office to convert the temporary use of commons into permanent occupa- 
tion. The Bill contains an alternative proposal to which no objection 
will be raised by any one. It is that the Government should have powor 
to extend their temporary occupation for three years after the termina- 
tion of the war, or, with the consent of the Railway and Canal Com- 
missioners, for seven years. What we do object to is that the publie 
should be permanently excluded from commons and open spaces to 
which there has hitherto existed a cherished right of access for air, 
exercise, and recreation. Some measure of protection is afforded by a 
proviso which limits the power to acquire commons, parks, and recrea- 
tion-grounds to purchase by agreement. This proviso, however, gives 
totally inadequate safeguards, because once the manorial interests have 
been purchased by agreoment—and there aro few lords of the manor 
who will be inclined to resist the temptation of turning unprofitable 
wastes into cash—the commoners’ rights will be compulsorily ex- 
tinguished under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. The land 
will then becomo private property, and it might be subsequently sold 
for building or other purposes under Sec. 8 of the Bill. In short, the 
latest Defence of the Realm Bill threatens to become an Enclosure Act 
on a vast scale, carried into effect without consideration for the rights 
of the commoners and the needs of the public. An ordinary enclosure 
scheme always contains provisions for public recreation-grounds and 
for allotments, and Parliament has, for over half-a-century, insisted 
that common land shall not be converted into private ownership unless 
it can be clearly proved that the small-holders and public will not suffer 
thereby. 

It cannot be the intention of the promoters of the Defence of 
tho Realm (Acquisition of Land) Bill to inflict a grievous wrong upon 
the public. The Bill must be amended so as to exclude all public parks 
and recreation-grounds, and all metropolitan and suburban commons; 
commons, like the New Forest, Epping Forest, or Wimbledon Commoa, 
which have been regulated as open spaces must also bo protected; 
and in the case of rural commons, where the manorial rights of the lord 
of the manor have been acquired by agreement, the rights of th» com- 
moners should not be extinguished otherwise than by Provisional Order 
approved by Parliament under the Enclosure Acts. No doubt, too, 
there are many who will think that great schemes of land acquisitioa 
should be postponed until the future military needs of the nation are 
clearly ascertained after the cessation of hostilitices.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lawrence W. Cuuss, Secretary. 

Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

[We endorse every word of Mr, Chubb’s sound and reasonablo protest. 
He says not a word too much when he asserts that the Commons 
Preservation Society may claim to be benefactors of the Army in no 
small degree, owing to their preservation of those open spaces through- 
out England which have proved our best camping-grounds and places 
for military training. No one will ever grudge our soldiers man euvrs 
rights of the freest kind over our open spaces, They do no hara 
whatever. Permanent camps are quite another matter, and for tis 
purpose private ground should be purchased. In cases of temporary 
occupation the War Office should hold the land as trustees for publis 
rights in the matter of recreation and enjoyment. We do not believe 
for a moment that the War Office want to steal the commons, but 
the Bill must obviously be amended.—Ep. Spectator.} 





PISE DE TERRE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Str,—It is now some two and a half years since I first commu icated 
with you drawing your attention to this method of building, and I have 
been watching with great interest your progress. In your issue of 
February 19th you say: “It is quite possible that Science has in hor 
bosom some yet unthought-of material which will be suitablo’’ for 
plastering the walls. There is in this country in general use a “ native 
cement” which is a most efficient substitute for the real thing,and will 
adhere to unburnt bricks and earth, which real cement will not do. It 
” It is made from sand 
There are many 


certainly is “‘ unthought of,” but not “ scientific. 
and fresh cow-dung with a little whitening added. 
who may doubt the genuineness of this, but I can assure you it is most 
efficient for outside and inside walls out here, and only an experience j 
builder would know the difference by appearance, but I cannot 
guarantee that it will stand the home climate with its frosts and no 
It will, of course, not stand bad usage, so always put picture ani 
Its one great advan- 


sun. 
chair rails and don’t knock nails into the walls, 
tage is its cheapness, which for rural cottages is essential.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Uganda. D, N. Starrorp. 





NAME OF ADDISON!—A PROTEST. 

{To THe EpiTor or Tae “ SpecTatox.”) 

Sm,—Your review of Lord Cromer’s essays opens with the following 
sentences: “ Literature that has appeared in the daily, weekly, or oven 
monthly Press seldom stands the test of reproduction in the form of « 
It is often perforce hastily writton, and deals with 
Does it not occur to 


IN THE 


permanent book. 
passing events in a suitably ephemeral manner.” 
you—it has obviously not occurred to your reviewer—that by this stroke 
of the pen the whole body of English prose literature (saving histories and 
novels) stands condemned ? The foundations of our English prose were 
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admittedly laid by the éssayists of Queen Anne's reign. Addison, Swift, 
£tcele, and Bolingbroke all wrote on “ passing events ” in the Spectator, 
Tatler, Examiner, Guardian, and Craftsman, which were weekly or bi- 
weekly papers. The Ramblers and Idlers form a considerable portion of 
Joknson’s works, and, with the sole exception of Burke, I cannot remem- 
ber a prose writer of the eighteenth century whose best pieces did not 
appear in some magazine or paper. Burke wrote pamphlets, because, 
being the mouthpiece of a party, Lord Rockingham and his friends 
preferred, and no doubt paid for, that form of publication. The letters 
of Junius, very much on passing events but admitted to be classical, 
appeared in Woodfall’s Public Advertiser. Coming to succeeding genera- 
tions of masters of prose, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Carlyle, 
Bagchot, Maine, Stephen, Huxley, and Morley all wrote articles in the 
magazines and weeklies, which they quickly republished in the books 
which now delight and instruct us. But it appears that the essay is 
often “ hastily written.” Of course it is: most of the best literary work 
is done under pressuro of time or money—The Vicar of Wakefield to pay 
Goldsmith’s rent, and Rasselas to bury Johnson’s mother. It is none the 
worse for being quickly written. A man may write in a few hours what 
he has been thinking of for months or years. Besides, in the conditions 
of worldly things, we cannot always retire to our library :— 
“In vain sedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take.” 
Rut the monthly or weekly article deals with “ passing events.” What 
else would your reviewer have it deal with 2? Whether the dealing is “in 
@ suitably ephemeral manner,” or whether the words in question are 
destined to wander through generations or centuries, depends on the 
writer: and of this question contemporaries are seldom gocd judges. 
Sir Philip Francis dismissed Eurke’s most famous passages 2s trash and 
foyyery. The last quarter where I should have expected to read a 
Gepreciation of the contemporary essay is in the journal which bears 
the name of the vehicle chosen by Addison to convey his dainty satire 
to the men and women of his day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
44 Hyde Park Square, W. Artuur A. BAvMANN. 





TURENNE AND LORD KITCHENER. 
{To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—Is not this eulogy by Mme. de Sévigné of the great Turenne 
most applicable to our great Field-Marshal, Lord Kitchener ?— 

“Ne croyez point, ma fille, que son souvenir soit déja fini dans ce 
pays-ci; ce fleuve qui entraine tout, n’entraine pas sitét une telio 
mémoiro; elle est consacrée A Pimmortalité. .. . Chacun conte l'innocence 
de ses meeurs, la pureté de sos intentions, son humilité Cloignée do 
toute sorte d’affectation, la solide gloire dont il était plein sans faste ct 
sans ostentation, aimant la vertu pour elle-méme sans so soucier de 
lapprobation des hommes; une charité généreuse ct chrétienne.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. M. Poynter. 


Oxford. 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF THE WEST INDIES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
§mr,-—-Amid all the distractions of this hurrying time, I think your 
invaluable journal should find s;ace to record some les-ons from the 
carcer of the late Dr. Nuttall, Bishop of Jamaica and Archbishop of the 
West Indies, who passed to his rest on May 21st. He was, as the Bishop 
of London truly termed him after the Jamaica earthquake of 1907, the 
“Crand Old Maa of the Church,” ranking with Archbishop Temple and 
Biskops S. Wilberforce and G. Selwyn as epochmakers. He was 
evicently “raised for such a time as this,” not only as regards the 
earthquake, when the Archbishop of Canterbury used the phrase of him, 
but for the guidance of the disestablished and disendowed Church of 
Frgland in Jamaica. By a further providence, he had been trained as a 
Wisleyan lay preacher and missionary, and was thus familiar with the 
workings of a voluntary Church, dependent on the goodwill and active 
suprort cf the people, not on privilege and endowments from the past. 
For fifty years in the ministry, and thirty-six years as Bishop, he piloted 
the Church, so that it maintains all its prestige and influence with one 
vast difference. For whercas it was the most unpopular organization in 
the island, associated with the party of oppression and privilege, and was 
largely an object of attack in the notorious rising (or rebellion) of 1868, 
it is now not only first in numbers, wealth, and influence, but, as Arch- 
bishop Tait wished the Anglican Church might be, first in good works 
and love for the people and of the people. Yet, while such a vigorous 
Churchman, he co-operated heartily with all others willing to unite, and, 
among other things, drew up, with representatives of all Protestant 
Churches, a common religious Catechism for day-schools. And when 
places of worship in Kingston were rebuilt and restored after the earth- 
quake, he was welcomed at practically all, including the Jewish Syna- 
gogue and the Roman Catholic Cathedral. And at his death and burial 
all races, classes, and creeds showed their respect for a great prince of 
the Church who was also truly the chief shepherd of the people—‘ our 
Archbishop,” as he was called by men of all denominations. The bells 
of all the places of worship in Kingston were tolled for him (the Anglican 
churches there have no monopoly of bells), including the great bell of the 
Reor:an Cathedral, and it was much the same throughout the island. The 
Governor and officials in uniform attended as on a State function, also 
the Generals and officers; the band of the West India Regiment played in 
the procession; the Jamaica Rifle Reserve and Volunteers, Church 





Lads’ Brigade and Boy Scouts acte1 as guards; all the non-episco-al 
ministers of Kingston attended in a body; and, perhaps grandest and 
simplest of all, in the chief mourners’ coach went his typist and house- 
keeper. Could you wish for a more practical realization of what a 
Church and its leader should be in this generation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. H. Coxzs, 
late Secretary of the Synod of Diocese of Jamaica, 


Whitfield Parsonage, Brackley, Northants. 





THE RETURN OF THE BITTERNS. 
[TO Tuk EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—The description of the bittern and its booming note in “ The 
Deserted Village,” ll. 43-44, seems more true to Nature than those 
quoted from Southey and Thomson in your interesting article last 
week :— 
“ Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest.” 
Goldsmith himself remarks (Anim. Nature, vi., p. 2): ‘There is no 
sound so dismally hollow as the booming of a bittern.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Belmont Avenue, Donnybrook. J. A. LEEPER, 





A MUSICAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 
{To THE EprTor oF THR “ SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—I beg that you will kindly pardon my writing to ask if you would 
be so good as to assist me a little in an effort I hav e made to establish 
a Manuscript Braille Music Lending Lib ary for the Blind. I have been 
enabled to initiate this enterprise through the generous sympathy of many 
patrons and patronesses. The library was opened in March, 1912, and 
since that time music has been forwa:de1 to the blind in various parts of 
the United Kingdom. I have been great!y encouraged by expressions of 
cordial appreciation which have come to me from correspondents who 
refer in most grateful terms to the unique help which my work is proving 
to be to them, and to the great privilege which they consider it to have 
the manuscript placed in their hands ready for use. Ma iy blind people 
obtain a livelihood in the musical profession, but the great expense of 
MS. music to supplement the scant supply of printed Braille music 
is a great hindrance to their success. Copies of music which in the 
ordinary way cost a shilling, involve an outlay of 5s. or even 10s. for the 
blind, while, for example, a copy of Sankey’s Hymns in MS. without 
words would run up to £5 or £6. Yet such things are absolutely 
necessary if musicians who are blind are to be successful in their pro- 
fession, and as they only need music to commit it to memory, an up-to- 
date library will be an unspeakable boon to them. 


Many having written to me telling me how handicapped they are 
owing to the great expense of MS. music, it occurred to me that I might 
start a library, and having communicated with some of those for whom 
I have copied music, who urge that they are unable to pay me the ono 
guinea per annum which I named as my fee, I am anxious to increase 
the amount already collected in order to carry out my scheme success- 
fully, thus enabling me to meet what I feel is a generally felt need 
among the blind, large numbers of whom could not afford more than 
7s. 6d. per year, Ihave therefore initiated a scheme which I have every 
reason to believe will be most advantageous to my blind friends, and 
fit them the better to overcome the peculiar d-fficulties with which they 
have to contend, and to take better positions than otherwise would be 
possible to them. I have asked a few well-known people to act as a 
Committee, to whom I will hold myself responsible, giving full account 
of the work that is done and of whatever help I may receive.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Laura STRICKLAND. 

109 Clovz Road, Forest Gate, P. 

Cheques to be drawn in favour of “‘ The Laura Strickland Scheme for 
the Blind ” and sent either to Dr. Houchin, Treasurer, Ilford, or Miss L, 
Strickland, Secretary, 109 Clova Read, Forest Gate, E, 





CANADIANS IN KENT. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 


Srr,—Your paper has so many readers and friends in and about Kent 
that I beg you will kindly allow me to ~~ that at Lees Court Military 
Hospital, near Faversham, in the heart of the county, there are brave 
Canadian wounded—recently convoyed from the front—who are 
more familiar with French than our own language. Old illustrated 
French and English papers, cr old French novels, would help them 
very much to pass the hours and days of convalescence. My daughter, 
Miss Dora Lucas, V.A.D., at Lees Court, would be very grateful for any 
that may be sent.—I am, Sir, &c., J. LanpFearR Lucas, 
Hurlingham Club, Fulham, S.W. 





A RESIGNATION. 
{To Tre EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—As in May last you kindly published in the Spectator an appeal 
that books for the Canadian Soldiers’ Club at Chasemoor, Hindhead, 
should be sent to me as librarian, may I, through your courtesy, now 
request that no more be sent to me personally, as I have resigned the 
post ? However, I did not withdraw until my duty towards the generous 
donors of some nine hundred volumes—as likewise to the Canadians— 
was fulfilled to the utmost of my care and labour, by leaving the new- 
formed library in working order.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Albemarle Club. May CrRoMMELIN. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression, In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication, 
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POETRY. 





PEACE TALK IN A HOSPITAL. 


* SHouLp peace be sought ?” I asked, and with fine scorn 
The mother said, “ Two of my sons wero slain 
On Loos’s front, and this my youngest-born 
Counts the slow months till he may fight again. 
Breathe not to me of peace: what peace so long 
As Belgium weeps and England’s arm is strong ?” 


And ere I passed they bared the face of one, 
Pale, with cold lips that neither spake nor stirred. 
Thy peace,” methought, “is found with warfare done,” 
Then fell a spirit-whisper, faintly heard, 
“Yea, found, but ev’n my peace so whole and true 
Were broken should that baser peace ensue,” 
G. F. Sams, 





A. R. T. 
(Killed by a Sniper.) 
How can wo mourn or woop for one so bright ? 
Spending himself so gladly for the Cause. 
Shot by a sniper’s bullet in the night, 
“ Doing his bit” without a backward pause. 


**T hope to get somo sleep to-night,” hoe said ; 
“Nine nights in this old trench, and it is cold” 
—We think of him as resting, not a3 dead, 
One of Christ’s warriors “ faithful, truco, and bold.” 


How can we pray for one who gave his all ? 

For “ greater love” saith One—his life for theirs. 
Ah, he, we know, has answered to the Call— 

We who are left belind, wo need his prayers. 


Porhaps there is some other task that's ours. 
In meeting, he may turn with his old smilo; 
*T gave my life that you might finish yours” 
—God grant that He may judge it worth tho while! 
M. P. W. 








BOOKS. 


a os 
GERMANS AND OTHERS ON GERMANS.* 


La Fontarye has familiarized the world with the exceptions taken by 
tho lion to the portrait of himself drawn by man. Only a lion, he 
thought, could faithfully depict other lions. The moral of the well- 
known fable holds generally good. It is rare that an individual consents 
to reveal his inmost thoughts to such an extent as was done by Rousseau 
in his Confessions. It is almost equally rare to find any one who can 
tako a perfectly unprejudiced view of the conduct of the nation or com- 
munity to which he belongs. Yet there are exceptions to the general 
tule. Honest conviction ; a love of notoriety ; a forced straining after 
originality, which Goethe thought was one of tho most common and 
most foolish errors of “ clever young mon"’; a stubborn adherence to 
theories the truth of which has been shattered by facts; a reluctance, 
such as that displayed by many of the modern paciicists, to acknowledge 
the egregious errors of their forecasts and a persistence in clinging 
tenaciously to exploded fallacies—these and other motives may at times 
tend to foster a laudable impartiality, or they may produce a faulty 
and eccentric habit of thought, which, with all the appearance of 
impartiality, has in reality its roots in conceit or in projudico and 
preconceived opinions. 

It may be placed to the credit of the British raco that, in spite of great 
provocation, and in spite of justification for their action so complete as 
to defy valid criticism, there should still be found amongst them a few 
men who are prepared, in a greater or less degreo, to defend the morally 
hopeless cause of Germany. We are constantly being admonished by a 
small and eccentric body of politicians that we should examino 
scrupulously gur own national conscience, and inquire whether it is 
sufficiently spotless to justify us in levelling a scathing indictment 
figainst German amorality. Mr. Norman Angell, after dwelling on the 
aberrations of Prussianism, has held up a warning finger, and has said 
to us Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Lowes Dickinson's work, 7'he European Anarchy,' is 
a laboured and by no means convincing apology for German policy. 
Ue is of opinion that the main responsibility for tho prosent war 
rests with the Powers of Central Europe. Nevortheless, his earnest 
desire to do no injustico to Germany leads him to decry tho con- 
duct of his own countrymen, and to present that of their enemies in 
a light which most Englishmen will think unduly favourable. He holds 
that thore is no substantial difference between German Imperialism and 
that of other nations—a view which will certainly not be accepted by 


*(1) The European Anarchy. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: Allen and 
Tawia, [28. 6d. net.}—~(2) Because I am a German. By H. Fernau. London: 
Constable and Co. (2s. 6d. net.) (3) German Larbarism. By Leon Maccas, 
Doctor of Law of the University of Atheas. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
(2s. Gd. net.) 








those who have carefully studied the growth and methods of the two 
movements. He thinks that the German people—a term which Prince 
Biilow has very correctly stated is synonymous with the German Army 
—“ when left alone,” are eminently pacific ; to which it may be replied, 
in the first place, that the Germans, being at the mercy of their 
Treitschkes, Bernhardis, and Reventlows, never aro “ left alone,” and 
in the second place, that the still small voice of German pacificism was 
instantly silenced at the first blast of tho War Lord’s trumpet. Moroover, 
“the huge and disciplined forces of the Social-Democrats ” were, for all 
practical purposes, as bellicose as the whilom thinkers and idealists of 
the German Universities. With a credulity which can only be charao- 
terized as naif, Mr. Lowes Dickinson, discarding the most damning 
evidence which points to an opposite conclusion, thinks that it is “ highly 
improbable” that Germany wished to destroy the British Empire. He 
is of opinion that French Chauvinism, which, in spite of the highly pre- 
judiced and incorrect views expressed by Baron Guillaumo and others, 
was practically moribund before the war, was largely responsible for its 
outbreak. He finds some excuse for Germany in the monstrous thoory 
of a “ preventive war,” a proceeding which was strongly stigmatized by 
80 realistic a politician as Princo Bismarck. Although Germany has 
been steadily preparing for this war for at least a quarter of a century, 
and although during all that period tho utterances and actions of both 
French and English statesmen and of the French and English publio 
have been distinctly pacific, Mr. Lowes Dickinson does not believe that 
“Germany has been pursuing for years past a policy of war, whilo all 
other Powers have been pursuing a policy of peace.” Finally, he 
entertains a hardy confidence in tho pacific intentions of the Kaisor, that 
great culprit who, more than any one else, is responsible for the 
catastropho which has overtaken the civilized world. 

We may disagroe, and for my own part I do profoundly disagroo, with 
many of tho arguments and conclusions advanced by the spocial scho 
of politicians to which Mr. Lowes Dickinson belongs; but it is as we 
that they should be hoard. Moroover, their utterances furnish a cca- 
vincing proof that, amidst all the excitement caused by the war, that 
time-honoured characteristic of the British public designated by the 
words “ fair play” still survives. They show that there are in England 
a body of men who, at the cost of some unpopularity, and possibly of 
somo misrepresentation, aro propared to listen, not only impartially bet 
also with somo unconscious bias against thoir own countrymen, to pleas 
in defence of the conduct of Germany. The views expressed by Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson may be wrong, but it cannot be doubted that they are 
the outcome of honest and sincere conviction. 

Tho ratiocinative processes of German thought have proceeded on 
totally different lines. The case against Germany was so strong, and tha 
verdict of guilt pronounced by the Areopagus of the civilized world was 
so decisive, that although the delusions and projudices of a nation led 
by a vonal and inspired Press, and held fast in tho grip of absolutiem, 
could bo understood, it was nevertheless thought that, amidst a people 
which prides itzelf on all the intellectual qualities comprised in tho high- 
sounding and misleading term Kultur, thoro would still be found some 
fow faithful Abdiols, who would have the intelligence to porceive the 
truth, and tho courago to expound it to their erring fellow-countryme: 
For a long time, tho world waited in vain. When the voice of Germaa 
thought at first found expression, it was in the form of one of the most 
amazing manifestoes which have ever discredited the world of learning 
—the frivolous and valucless document signed by ninety-three world- 
famous German Professors, the fallacies of which have been ruthless!y 
exposed by the American Professor Church, and for which a hal!- 
hearted apology has been offered by Professor Planck on tho ground that 
it merely represented the “ patriotic excitement of the first wooks of tho 
war.”* Thero can, however, bo no doubt that the chosen representatives 
of German learning obeyed the crack of the absolutist whip with a 
docility equal to that of the most servile journalist or tho most Cheu- 
vinistic Junker. This, Mr. Rolleston very truly says in his brilliant 
introduction to Herr Fernau’s book,* “ is tho saddest and mest hope'oes 
feature of tho whole wretched story.” The thinkers of Germany “* marty 
common cause with thoir own worst enemy, the enemy of that better 
and truer Germany whose interests there were none to understand and 
to protect except themselves. They betrayed tho Germany of their 
ideal for tho Germany of the Prussian War Lord. They showed that th» 
poison of Prussianism had entered into the very soul of the nation—for 
they are its soul.” Kurt Martens, tho distinguished author of Literatur in 
Deutschland, who but six years ago had said that “ Germany was an 
arsenal, a Stock Exchange, a madhouse, a monster hotel,” rallied to the 
support of a cause which embodied all that ho had previously oon- 
demned. So did Hauptmann, Germany's leading contemporary poet, 
who, after being vituperated by the Crown Princo and reproached as “ a 
degenerate son of his Fatherland,” roccived the Order of the Red Eagle 
as a reward for his intellectual apostasy. An apotheosis took placo of 
those Germans of tho past, such as the tuneful Arndt and Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben, the author of “‘ Deutschland tiber Alles,” who had, when 
still alive, been grievously persecuted for the liberality of their 
opinions, but who, being dead, were posthumously enlisted into 
the service of a policy approval of which was noegatived by the wholo 
tenor of their lives. 

Eventually, a vindicator of the ancient tradition of German truthful- 
ness, a faint belief in which still lingered in the minds of those who clung 
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to the hope that that older Germany, which they had known and 
respected, was not dead but only sleeping, arose in the person of the 
anonymous author of J’Accuse / His work was, of course, prohibited in 
Germany. His person was exocrated. Moreover, no serious attempt was 
mace to answer him. This was natural enough, for his statements were, 
in fact, unanswerable. One learned Professor, Herr Pernerstorfer, in an 
aceess of Teutomaniac wrath, declared that “the simplest and most 
natural thing to do would be to dispose of the author of the book 
J’ Aceuse/ with a well-merited kick.” Another (Professor Schiemann) 
published, under tho title of Zin Verleumder (A Slanderer), what pur- 
ported to be a reply to J’ Accuse / He summarized that work in nino lines, 
end then added: “‘ Has there ever been heard a more shameless dis- 
tortion of the truth from the mouth of a German to the detriment of his 
country ?” A third (Dr. Helfferich) wrote a pamphlet purporting to 
examine the wholo subject “ in the light of the publications of the Powers 
cf the Triple Entente.”” He made, however, no examination whatever 
of four-fifths of those publications. 
Kaiver, who was designedly kept in ignorance of the Austrian Note to 
Serbia in order that, with a clear conscience, he might deny to the repre- 
rentatives of the Powers any knowledge of its contents, when challenged 
to institute a Parliamentary inquiry into the events which led to the war, 
taid that the Government head no intention whatever of provoking 
any such inquiry. With an admirably conceived Horatian air of 
f.ctiticus innccence, he wrapped himself up in his own and his country's 
virtue, and added: “ The responsibility and the expiation concern only 
cur opponents.” 

Ail these explanations do not satiefy the inquiring mind or the national 
conscience of Herr Fernau. He is a pacificist and a democrat, but 
apperently his political views are rather less advanced than those of the 
suthor of J’Accuse/ He is also a patriotic German, jealous of the good 
reputation of his own country. He takes the ccntents of J’Accuse / as 
his text. He does not endorse all that the author of that work says; 
but he clamours for a reply to his accusations if they can in any way be 
proved to be false. He thinks that “ it is 2 matter of the deepest concern 
to all Germans that tho accusations brought by J’ Accuse / against the 
German Government should be adequately refuted,” and, after a careful 
examination of the correspondence which preceded the war, he asks a 
series of specific questions to which he demands explicit and definite 
replics. The reason why he asks for the “ trial and punishment ” of 
those who are guilty of the greatest political crime recorded in the 
kistory of the world is, he explains, “‘ Because I am a German.” 

That Herr Fernau will ever receive any answers to his questions is 
highly improbable. That he should reccive any satisfactory answers is 
whelly impossible. Neither will the Athenian Professor, Dr. Leon 
Maceas, receive any replies to the charges contained in his well-reascned 
and carefully prepared indictment against the methods adopted by tho 
German Army, which is set forth in a work entitled German Barbarism.® 
The Kaiger’s agents have persistently acted up to the savage programme 
sketched out by their master, who said to his troops on the eve of the 
battle on the Vistula: “* Woe to the conquered ! The conqueror knows 
no mercy.” But whilst Dr. Maccas’s work bears additional testimony to 
the views held by intelligent neutrals, Herr Fernau’s may perhaps 
afford some slight encouragement to those, like Sir Charles Waldstein, 
who look forward to the time when the dormant intelligence and 
morality of Germany will awake, and the German peoplo will have the 
courage to face the truth. It is, however, impossible to indulge in 
optimism in this connexion. It may be, as Herr Fernau thinks, that 
« J’ Accuee / has won approval in many families and private conclaves in 
Cermany,” but it is certainly a fact that the number of those who for 
the present would be prepared openly to express approval is infini- 
tesimally small. It is almost needless to add that Herr Fernau’s book 
has shared the fate of J’Accuse / No German minds are to be poisoned 
by its damnatory veracity. Its entry into Germany has been strictly 
prehibited. CROMER. 





THROUGH RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA.* 


Mr. Sternen Granam has the true heart of the tramp. His nostalgia 
takes the paradoxical form of making him more sick for unexplored 
places than for home. If he desires to go back upon his tracks, it is to 
visit such a place as a cave near the Kazbek Mountain where on a 
previous journey he lived for some time with another tramp. In 
enother respect, we conceive, he has the true heart of the tramp. He 
*consorts with strange acquaintances on terms of real not of pretended 
equality—at least to we should judge from his writings. We all 
}now the style of the man who is out for intellectual exploitation ; 
Le thows his condescension and his arrogance even while he tries 
to hide them. But there is no trace of these things in Mr. Graham's 
writings, 

The journey described in this book took place before the war, After 
crossing the Caspian Sea from Baku to Krasnovodsk, Mr. Graham took 
train to Tashkent, which was then the terminus, though the railway 
has since kcen continued. Thence he walked, pack on back, trough the 
ceserts of Sirdaria and the Land of the Seven Rivers, towards the limits 
of Chinese Tartary and Pamir, then along the Chinese frontier north to 
the Altai Mountains and the steppes of Southern Siberia. Such a 
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journey would have been impossible for an Englishman a few years ago. 
The Anglo-Russian Entente has opened many roads. But even as it 
was Mr. Graham was by no means sure of being allowed to go where he 
listed. Regular passports are not issued for Russian Central Asia— 
“there ain't no "buses runnin’ from Baku to Kara Kol—and the 
system is for the traveller's name to be sent in advance to the authorities 
of any district where he is likely to turn up. If his name has not 
been received or cannot be identified with any on the lists of the local 
authorities, he must expect to be ejected. Identification is not a simple 
matter, as Mr. Graham shows by quoting some of the Russian trazs- 
literations of hisname. On the other hand, one might suppose that the 
margin of uncertainty in the work of transliteration would give some 
advantage to a traveller who ought not to be where he is. Mr. Graham 
thinks; and we agree with him, that his narrative may make the remoter 
parts of the great Russian Empire more real to people for whom the war 
has meant their first close knowledge of geography. Quite uneducated 
people have learned within the last year or so the position cf Gallipoli, 
the Falklands, Serbia, Salonika, and so forth, In Mr. Graham's own 
experience, unread persons, however, confuse Serbia with Siberia. ‘ ‘ My 
son’s gone to Siberia,’ says the countryman ; ‘it’s a cold place.’” We 
suggest the possibility that there is no real confusion here between Serbia 
and Siberia, but only the universal tendency of the untrained mind to 
edd a syllable if there is any excuse of association or of fancicd euphony, 
Thus, just as the uneducated Londoncr speaks of ‘‘ Westminister,” the 
agricultural labourer of Essex speaks of “‘ Southminister,” even though 
he lives in the village of Southminster itself. 

The conversation which Mr. Graham reports with various Caueasians 
at Larse-—thirty people slept in the same room, so probably there were 
opportunities for conversation at any time of tho night—gives one an 
idea of what changes are coming over all the lands subject to Russian 
influence. Everywhere there seems to be gossip about the electric 
trams and electric light that the Russians will bring. In the due 
order of artifice, however, these things are generally preceded by 
the cinema. The Caucasians, such as those at Larse, believe in 
getting rich quick ; but when they go to America they gencrally come 
back quick and poor. They are not of the money-making stamp ; 
they heve not a good word to say of America; yet they all look forwarJ 
to the time when the Caucasus will be developed “‘ on American lines ” 
and ‘‘hum with Western prosperity.” A Georgian with whom Mr, 
Graham talked at Krasnovodsk had no doubt left his home to make 
money under the conditions which are due entirely to Russia, but in 
his heart he resisted Russian ways as fiercely as Shamyl himself could 
have resisted them :— 

“We talked of Vladikavkaz and the Kazbeck beloved of Georgians, 

and of my tramps and of mutual acquaintances in Caucasian towns 
and villages, talked of ethics and politics, and the working man, and 
of Russia, especially of modern Russia, with its bourgeois and the 
evil town life. Mine host had almost Victorian-English sentiments, 
did not like the slit skirt and Tango stocking—so evident in Baku, 
did not know what women were coming to—despised the Russians 
for their flirting and dancing and gay living, believed in quiet family 
life as the foundation of personal happiness, and in Socialism as the 
foundation of political blessedness.” 
Baku and Krasnovodsk seem to be on a par for unattractiveness, if 
indeed the award of demerit should not go to Krasnovodsk. Baku is 
swept by dust-storms, and it smells cf kerosene, but it has its millionaires, 
That is to say, it is a workshop which is a good place to get away from. 
But if there is attractiveness Mr. Graham is sure to discover it. Of 
the bazaar at Baku, for instance, he says :— 

“The great shopping place—the bazaar—is wholly Eastern, and 
even more characteristic than in Russia proper. I feel how the bazaar 
and the ways of the bazaar came to Russia from the East. As you go 
from stall to stall you are besieged by porters holding empty baskets— 
they want to be hired to walk behind you and carry your purchases 
as you make them. Characters of the Arabian Nights, these; and 
yet in the streets of Warsaw and Kief, and many other citics, those 
men in red hats and brass badges, who sit on the kerb or on doorsteps 
waiting for passcrs-by to hire them, aro really tho lineal Westernised 
descendants of the tailor’s fifth brother—I think it was the fifth brother 
who was a porter.” 

From Krasnovodsk Mr. Graham took the desert railway, of which the 
trains average a speed of only seventeen miles an hour over the indifferent 
sleepers. The Western mind might find this railway inexplicable 
Why a desert line while many of the railways at home are undeveloped 
and strategic railways unbuiit The answer is the results in coloniza- 
tion and trade, whether that be a full and satisfactory answer or not. 
As Mr. Graham looks out of the window during his journey a delightful 
phrase occurs to him about a distant string of camels moving across the 
sand parallel to the line. He describes them as looking like “ a scrap of 
Eastern handwriting between earth and heaven.” Any one who has 
seen a string of camels on a vague horizon will recognize the aptness 
of the simile. Only irrigation is needed to make this and other Central 
Asian deserts blossom like the rose, and the Russians have already 
done splendid work in this respect. Mr. Graham describes how the 
typical Russian family become colonists. A messenger is sent in 
advance to choose a site, and then the family procceds to the appointe 
place :— 

“ First of all, trees are planted. How fathetic to see the long rows 
of three-foot-high poplar skeots and willow twigs! A month on this 
sun-beaten road leaves no doubt in the emigrant’s mind as to whet 
is the first necessity—shado, shade. Trees aro planted all along the 
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main Government dyke. The colonist chooses the place for his house ; 
he digs a trench all round it and lets in water from the dyke, and he 
plants trees along the trench. Then he buys stout poplar trunks and 
willow trunks, end makes the framework of his cottage. He interlaccs 
little willow twigs, and makes tho sort of wilted green, slightly shady, 
slightly sunny house that children might put up in a wood in England. 
Sut that is only the beginning. To the willow houso he slaps on mud 
puddings. This is the Elthiest work. He makes a great quantity of 
mud, and treads it up and down with his bare feet till he gets the 
consistency he requires, and then, with his hand, fetches out sloppy 
lumps of it and bui ds his walls. In a few days the mud hardens, 
and he has a shady and substantial dwelling, and one that in an carth- 
quake will swing but will not ey His roof he makes of prairie 
grass, great reeds ten feet to fifteen feet in length and thick and strong, 
or of willow twigs again and turf. In his second year he has a little 
hay harvest on his roof: He ploughs his little bit of desert. He 
exchanges some of his oxen for cows. He strives with all his power — 
as does a transplanted flower--to take root. He looks forlorn. You 
look at his poor estate and say: ‘It is a poor experimont. The sun 
is too strong for him; he will just wither off, and the desert will be 
as before.” But you come another day and you seo a change, and 
exclaim: ‘He has taken root, after all; there is a shoot of young 
life there, tender and green.’ ” 

All Russian Central Asia was won almost without fighting. Military 
processions were gencrally all that was necessary. Bokhara and Khiva 
came under Russian protection, the railway was Luilt, and Russia 
became the most important Moslem Power in Central Asia. But had 





it not been for the patient colonists who put together their wattle and | 


mud houses in the wake of the army, the settlement could never have 


keen a reality. The Russian official method of building towns distinct | 


from the ancient cities, though contiguous to them, scems to be 
invariable. Thus Bokhara, Khiva, Samarkand (the tomb of Tamerlane), 
ard Tashkent all remain unchenged; but the official Russian towns 
are alongs'de them. It is as though the Russians should say sym- 
tolically that they do rot hope to interpret the new order of things 
by means of the old. The systems are separate, and though they will 
come to an understanding, iS will not be through fusion. 

To our mind, the most fascinating pages in the book are about 
Yokhara, which—the old part—is still unspoiled by Westernization 
or even by stray visitors. Look at the illustration entitled “The 
Fscert of a Magistrate.” See the magnificence of the robes, and mark 
the spectators kowing down before the great official on his white horse. 
We are not surprised to be tcld that here is a wonderful emporium of 
carpets and silks, which hold the market without a trace of Western 
competition. We think of Matthew Arnold’s lines :— 

“O merchants, tarry yet a day 
Here in Bokhara: but at noon, 
To-morrow, come, and ye shall pay 
Each fortieth web of cloth to me, 
A; the law is, and go your way.” 
Ick! ara is the perfect Moslem city. And yet, and yet—-her history is 
all behind, and that of Russia is in the future, 





LOUIS RAEMAEKERS.* 

Ir is a commonplace of the day that the war has produced few or no 
men cf supreme distinction. Whether that is true or not we shall 
not attempt to inquire just now; but at any rate it has producod 
cne great satirist—Louis Racmackers. Here is a man who can seco, 
feel, and understand Europe's tragedy, and the forces that for good and 
evil are working beneath the surface, and who has the power to express 
what he sees and feels in words—or perhaps we ought to say in verbal 
thorthand—and in impassioned caricature, not the boisterous, rollicking 
caricature of a Gillray or a Rowlandson, but that of a man armed with 
® grim and deadly earnestness of humour such as one might imagine 
Albert Diirer employing, had his mind or his age been tuned to the uses 
of invective. But while Mr. Raemackers avoids the defects of what we may 
call the blatant school of caricature, he keeps himself equally free from 
the affectations of the mystic schoo!—a school so subtle that the plain 
man can seldom understand its relevance. Mr. Racmackers, though 
he can be subtle when he so wills it, draws as a rule for the general public 
end takes plain themes. He is essentially a journalist. He understands 
what is moving the man in the street at a particular moment. That 
is a happy fact. Equally happy is the fact that Mr. Raemackers’s 
training has been in a newspaper office, and that he therefore under- 
ttands what will be effective in the rough medium allowed to the daily 
Press. All his cartoons reproduce well, and they reproduce well because 
they are designed for reproduction by a man who exactly understands 
the conditions of his profession. He is out to move the People, and does 
not take the superfine view: “I shall draw as my art prompts me; 
ond as for the result, why the world must take it or leave it” He does 
not cesign, or at any rate docs not design for the Press, unless he is sure 
that every stroke of his pon will tell. 

The splendid ¢dition de luxe produced by the Fine Arts Society, 
which is the subject of this notice, forms one of the most moving of war 
monuments. As Mr. Perry Robinson points out in his appreciation, Mr, 

tccmaekers was a neutral of the neutrals. Though the son of a German 
mother, he was born and bred in Holland, and shared that capacity, 
which has belonged for at least three generations to the Dutch, of 
tnderstanding Continental politics without being primarily engaged 


* The Great War: a Hundred Cartoons by Louis Reemackers. London: Fine 
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in them. When the war began he was in a position to take an impartial 
view. The fact that he and the Telegraaf (on whose staff he was and is) 
were domiciled in Amsterdam—perhaps the most cosmopolitan city 
in the world —was in itsclf a guarantee of a sane and reasonable outloo‘. 
There is not the least reason to suppose that if tho war had pursued a 
normal course, and Germany had not begun by deluging Belgium with 
blood and lust and cruclty, Mr. Raemaekers would have used his splendid 
gift to paint for our day, and, indeed, for all time, the crimes of 
the Kaiser and his soldiers. He, like other outside observers, no doubt 
started with the notion that he would impartially gibbet misdeeds on 
both sides. Tho torrent of German brutality soon swept him off his 
fect, and, unless we are mistaken, ho has never had time to touch the 
faults and follies of the Allies. They may exist, nay, must exist, but 
who dare think of them when so much remains to chronicle of the 
Teutonic horror ! 

Before we deal with the subjects of the cartoons we must say a word 
as to the extraordinarily high quality of the reproductions in tho volume 
beforo us. When the present writer saw the originals at Mr. 
Raemackers’s Exhibition, he felt that they would reproduce well, but 
he did not realize how well the colour as well as the line could be repre- 
sented in process. Take, for example, the appalling cartoon “ The 
Massacre of the Innocents.” The mob of women and children separated 
by the butts of the soldicrs’ rifles from their husbands and sons, the 
men to be shot, the women to crowd together in an agony of horror, 
secthes and splashes and shricks upon the page. We note that Mr. 
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asserts that it is not one of the best drawings. We cannot agreo 
with him. The pattern of the picture is a figurative triumph. The 
blond girl in the pink dress, the little girl in the yellow and black, and 
the middle-aged woman in inky sable give a poignancy to the wholo 
sketch which it loses when produced in black-and-white alone. Very 
different from the turbulence of this design is the one which precedes it, 
entitled “ Hostages,” perhaps the greatest, certainly the most moving, 
of all Mr. Raemackers’s cartoons. This is a picture in which the chill 
of death, ita dull certainty, its aloofness, is the dominant note. A 
string of men are being led off to be shot, not for any crimos they are 
even alleged to have committed, but in order to cow their neighbours 
into an abject submission. Our readers will no doubt remember the 
picture, and how the boy of twelve or fourteen, who goes to death with 
his father, supplies the title, “ Father, what have we dono?” Here, 
as wo have said before in those columns, is a proof of Mr. Racmackers’s 
supreme literary skill. The wholo of the wickedness and tragedy of 
hostage murder is summed up in that narrow sentence. The blood of men 
who were not even offered as hostages, but who wore seized as hostages 
contrary to their will and then slaughtered, cries aloud to Heaven. 
But the ordinary man, in the tumult of false voices pleading the neces- 
sities of war, docs not know how to furnish an answer to the question 
comprised in the four words, “ What have we done?” They have 
done nothing, and are not pxying the penalty for any misdeed. They 
are the victims of an unforgivable sin. 

Those of our readers who are lucky enough to become possessors 
of this splendid volume will not fail to be impressed by the last 
ten or twelve cartoons. Take, for example, the very last (Plate 100), 
which represents outraged Liberty strangling the German cagle 
—a picture of great force and nobility of design. The colour is 
used very sparingly, but with great effect. Splendid also is Plate 99, 
entitled ‘* To the end,” in which War and Hunger each hold the Kaiser 
by the hand and lead him away. Here is the legend: “ War and 
Hunger : ‘ Now you must accompany ustotheend.’ The Kaiser : ‘ Yes, 
to my end.’” We wonder whether Mr. Raemackers has ever read 
Coleridge’s “‘ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.’ If he has not, we trust 
he will do so. It might afford him inspiration, though we admit he 
needs none from any external source. What is perhaps the most 
wonderful thing about him is his fertility of invention and his originality 
of exposition. Magnificent also is the “ Wandering Jew,” to which 
Mr. John Buchan has supplied a footnote. Mr. Racmackers’s legend 
runs: ‘ Once I turned the Christ from my door. Now I am doomed 
to wander from the Northern to the Southern seas, from the Western 
shores to the Eastern mountains, asking for peace, but none will give 
it me.” It is through a vast expanse of snow, lashed on by the winds, 
that the green-faced, hollow-checked Kaiser staggers, with his staff and 
his ragged black cloak. 

Before we close our notice of Mr. Raemackers’s volume we may 
quote one curious story from the preface. The writer tells us that he 
went with Mr. Raemackers to Waals, in Limburg, a Dutch town where 
the frontier lies through the chief streets. On the Dutch side of the 
barbed-wire fencing Mr. Raemackers and his English friend talked with 
a sentry, who informed them, as en amusing piece of gossip, that his 
German colleague on the other side of the barrier had that morning 
told him that there was one man in Holland who, if the sentry could 
induce h im to step across the line, would be worth 12,000 marks. That 
man, he mentioned, was Mr. Raemackers. Undoubtedly the Germans 
have felt very deeply the wounds inflicted upon them by the great 
caricaturist, for, remember, he has been able to speak, not in one language 
only, and so lose his force by translation, but in the universal language — 
the language which English, Americans, French, Russians, Italians, 
Spaniards, and the Germans themselves can understand, There is no 
escape from pictures like “The Massacre” and “The Hostage,” They 
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pursue the sinner to the ends of the carth. He cannot profess not to 
understand their meaning. 

Happily Mr. Racmackers need have no fear while he is in England. 
It is conceivablo that a maddened Kaiser might do to him what 
Napoleon did to the bookseller Palm, and have him kidnapped in 
Holland and hurried across the frontier. No raider can pounce upon 
Mr. Racmackers’s house in London and convey him to Potsdam. 
Long may ho continue to speak the words of truth and righteousness 
to tho slayers of the innocent, to the men who have trodden down 
chivalry, nay, tho barest humanity, into a s!ough of lust and blood! 





TWO LIVES OF GENERAL GRANT.* 
Tax list of books which deal directly or indirectly with the carcer and 
achievements of General Grant runs already to a considerable length, 
Only last year we noticed General King’s The True Ulysses Grant, and 
two more biographies have lately reached us from America. Mr. Edmonds 
speaks modestly of his equipment for the task, but no excuso is 
needed for the volume! which he has contributed to the sories of 
“ American Crisis Biographies.” It is true that no new matter of 
special importance is to be found in its pages, but Mr. Edmonds brings 
to his task both knowledge and discrimination. He writes lucidly and 
concisely--excelling in the art of summary—he avoids the excesses 
of culogy or partisanship: in fine, he gives us a picture of Grant as a 
man, a general, and an administrator which roveals his greatness and 
his limitations, and is conceived and executed with a faithfulness and 
restraint entirely in keeping with the sincere, reserved, and stoical 
character of his subject. It is, in fact, very much the sort of biography 
that Grant himself would have appreciated—honest, just, and unemo- 
tional. Grant's career is in many ways amazing: his sudden and 
elmost uninterrupted rise to greatness after years of failure and obscurity 
is remarkable even in America, the land of quick changes. But ho was 
not an extraordinary man. Apart from his skill in horsemanship, he 
had nono of the accomplishments which excite envy or admiration. 
As a boy hoe was uncouth, awkward, and homely. Ho made no very 
marked impression on his contemporaries at school or at West Point. 
There was nothing romantic, magnetic, or engaging about his person- 
ality, physique, or speech. His desires in regard to the choice of a 
profession were negative. He showed no leaning towards the Army, but 
had a strong distaste for his father’s business—that of a tanner— 
and readily accepted the suggestion that he should go to West Point. 
In making this proposal his father was governed partly by ambition, but 
largely by the excellent educational facilities offered at West Point, 
the organization of which is admirably described by Mr. Edmonds 
Tho staff was highly efficient and the discipline severa, To say that 
Grant muddled through would be perhaps unfair, but the rigorous 
system of “ demerits’? which prevailed very nearly proved his down. 
fall. He was more than an average mathematician, but his sole 
real distinction was achieved in the riding school. Passing out in 1343 
at the age of twenty-one, he served for eleven years in tho Army, and 
saw some hard fighting in the Mexican War, in which he showed courago 
in the field and capacity as an organizer. His superior officers thought 
highly of him; but after the campaign was over, and ho was happily 
married to the sister of a West Point contemporary, loneliness and 
homesickness proved his undoing. He was stationed at Fort Hum- 
boldt, where the commander, Colonel Buchanan, was an unsympathetic 
martinet. Grant was never a drunkard, but ho occasionally drank 
too much: though he had a strong will, he had a weak head; and 
Buchanan, hearing that he had on ono occasion in 1854 been under 
the influence of liquor while paying off his company, gave him the option 
of resigning or standing trial, with tho result that Grant immediately 
resigned and severed his connexion with the Service. The United States 
Army and Navy Journal for June 6th, 1908, establishes the facts that 
Grant's fellow-officers considered Buchanan to have been unnecessarily 
harsh, and that it was generally believed that if Grant had stood trial 
he might not have been condemned. But putting it at the worst, 
Grant expiated his lapse by years of obscurity passed in uncongenial 
employment. The charge of intemperance dogged him throughout his 
military career. That ho occasionally gave ground for it is indicated 
by tho admissions and remonstrances of his best friends; but the accusa- 
tions wero grossly exaggerated, and in many cases prompted by jealousy. 
Tt cannot be proved that his weakness ever seriously impaired his effi- 
cioncy in the field, and perhaps the best comment is to be found in 
Lincoln’s historic retort that if ho knew the particular brand of 
whisky which Grant drank, he would send soveral barrels of it to his 
other gonorals. During the seven years that elapsed before tho outbreak 
of the war Grant ombarked in various business ventures as a farmer, real 
estate agent, &c., but with unvarying ill-suocess. He came of a good 
pioneer stock and understood farming operations thoroughly ; from the ago 
of seven to seventcen he had worked as hard as many full-grown labourers; 
but ho was destitute of commercial astuteness and unfortunate in his 
choice of partners. Towards tho end of this period he had actually gone 
back to the leathor trade when the war came and gave him his oppor- 
tunity. He began with office work, but was soon promoted to the 
command of a Volunteer regiment, where he enforced discipline with 
an iron hand, and his successes in the field soon led to his transference 
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to tho Regular Army. To describe his subsequent services to the 
armies cf the North would be to retell an oft-told tale; but some points 
are worth insisting on. Grant was not a Hannibal or a Napoleon, 
His great quality was tenacity, as summed up in his laconic saying: 
“TI propose to fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer.” This 
exposed him to charges of a brutal expenditure of life in frontal attacks, 
but his strategy seldom failed when he was properly supported. Lincoln, 
who was accused of interfering too much with some generals, once he 
found in Grant the right man in the right place, gave him a free hand, 
The Generals of the North were not a band of brothers, but in Sherman 
and McPherson—Ohio men like himself—Grant found consistent 
loyaity and trust. But jealousy and calumny never depressed him; 
and along with determination went self-control. In the whois 
course of the war he was only known to show anger twice: once 
when ho saw a soldier mishandling a woman, and again when ho 
saw a trooper cruelly treating a horse. He never swore and sternly 
discountenanced foul talk. And his resolution in action was equalled 
by his magnanimity in victory. In the final scene at Appomattox 
Grant rose to true heroic stature by his chivalrous consideration 
for his noble opponent and his refusal to allow his troops to 
exult over their vanquished fellow-countrymen, Mr, Edmonds deals 
judicially with Grant's record as President. To put it crudely, Grant's 
heart was in the right place; he was sound on fundamental principles ; 
but he understood politicians no better than finance. No clearer light 
can be thrown on the weakness of his administration than is to bo 


found in his answer to a deputation of members of Congress 
who called on him to suggest the removal of a Cabinet official. “ When 


the purpose of the deputation had been stated, Grant roplied, 
‘Tho true test of friendship after all isn’t to stand by a man when he 
is in tho right: any one will do that; but the true tost is to stand by 
him when he is in the wrong.’ And that test he accepted and fulfilled.” 
In the campaign for reforming the Civil Service Grant began on tho 
side of the reformers, consulting his own judgment solely as to personal 
fitness in Cabinet and office appointments. “ He had also appointed a 
Civil Service Commission which, under the leadership of the gifted 
Curtis, formulated rules for competitive examinations. But the pressure 
soon grew overwhelming, and was greatest from his own friends, and 
finally the merit system was ignored, and its leading advocates in tho 
Cabinet, Cox and Hoar, summarily dismissed.” And so it came about 
that the same man who “ from early manhood had learned to disregard 
popular clamour”’ fell a prey, in Sherman's words, to the flattery of 
designing Senators and members of Congress. After his second term 
Grant's tour round the world gratified his love of travel, whil> tho 
recognition of his achievements provol embarrassing to his modesty, 
Tho last years of his life were clouded by financial disasters, the result 
of ignorance and over-confidence, and by broken health, but there was 
something heroc in the determination with which, when already struck 
down by morta! illness, he set to work to carn money for his family by 
writing his memoirs. Mr. Edmonds rightly emphasizes his command 
of a terse and expressive style, which he illustrates by many notable 
sayings, and continues :— 

“ But, perhaps, the most striking of all his comments was that 
upon war,—‘ Though I have been trained as a soldier and have partici- 
pated in many battles, there never was a time when in my opinion 
some way could not have been found of preventing the drawing of 
tho sword. I look forward to an epoch when a court recognized by 
all nations will settle international differences instead of keeping 
large standing armies as they do in Europe.’ Here then was a man 
who made a poor beginning in life, but recognizing his mistake 
he redeemed himself at the right time. When the crisis came, 
his military experience and poise enabled him to do something 

ven with small resources, until at last he won recognition as the best- 
qualified man in the nation for Ixrge command. When the war had 
been fought to a finish and the Union preserved, the gratitude of his 
countrymen brought him into civil life for which he had little aptitude 
and no previous training. Even in these new experiences, however, 
he showed himself right upon fundamental questions, and if he was not 
able to curb the administrative cemoralization of his time, it may 
at least be questioned whether any other could have done much better. 
In war and in peace, he never doubted the future of his country or tho 
security of its institutions. The world will not willingly forget the 
life and work of a conqueror whose first thought was of sympathy with 
the sensitive feelings of tho vanquished, and whose message to his 
countrymen when on the verge of his highest honor was,— Let ua 
have Peace.’” 

Mr. Lovell Coombs’s work? is richer in anecdote and more popular 
in its appeal, but it is uncritical in tone and undistinguished in style. 
It is charactoristio of his method that he devotes more than twics 
a3 much space to Grant’s tour round the world than to his eight years 
at the White House. 





CONSCIENCE AND CHRIST.* 
Proressor RasmpAut can write about morals and theology in a 
manner which never ceases to interest the ordinary reader. His 
last book, Conscience and Christ, is “ readable" in a high degree, 
and we think few thoughtful mea will pick it up without finishing 
it. Its very title suggests a great difficulty; indeed, it deals 
entirely with difficulties. Where lies the final moral authority— 
with Christ or with the conscience ? Even the orthodox Christian 
—-and wo do not imagine Professor Rashdall lays any claim 
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to orthodoxy—would find it hard to say. The sentences we are 
about to quote, however, constitute a very strong argument for 
the contention that the human conscience is most morally trust- 
worthy when inspired by Christian teaching, and constitutes the 
nearest approach to a moral authority that humanity is likely to 
find. The acceptance of Christ’s authority need not, Professor 
Rashdall seems to think, necessarily undermine the authority of 
conscience at all. “ Men’s capacities for ethical judgment vary 
enormously. Average men have to rely to a very large extent 
upon the judgment of the gifted few.” In matters concerning 
arts and science we all admit this. It takes a man of genius to 
conceive of a new ideal, it does not take genius to accept it. “It 
wants some poetic capacity to appreciate Shakespeare, but not 
nearly so much as it took to be Shakespeare.” It would be un- 
reasonable always to assert our own freedom from authority, and 
“if we could find a human being with supreme ethical insight we 
should have on these principles a sufficient reason for placing him 
in a supreme position among our ethical authorities.” 


But even if the reader agrees with Professor Rashdall that he 
is not in any true sense giving up his freedom of conscience when 
he offers moral adherence to Christ, the whole question of Christi- 
anity and conscience cannot be settled upon a priori grounds. At 
the present moment all thoughtful men are reconsidering Christian 
morals, and cannot hide from themselves the fact that many good 
people explicitly or implicitly have come to the conclusion that we 
have got beyond Christian morality and must seek another guide 
than Christ. This mental position is not confined to the few who 
maintain that war is anti-Christian. Most of our author's readers 
will agree with him that it is net forbidden by the law of Christ. 
None the less it remains true that the situation is morally unsettling. 
It is for the men and women who are facing these doubts with deep 
pain that Professor Rashdall is writing. We are constantly hearing 
that Christ taught an exaggerated ideal of scif-sacrifice. That 
Christ’s language may often seem exaggerated to the literal Western 
Professor Rashdall admits, but he asks his readers to look at the other 
side of the Christian command to love one’s neighbour as oneself. 
It presupposes, he thinks, that a man has the right to regard him- 
eclf as of equal importance with his neighbour, only not of more 
importance. The Tolstoyan Christian, he maintains, forgets this, 
and derogates in so doing from the proper dignity of the individual. 
Again, with regard to the injunctions to give to every one that asks, 
to let the man who takes our coat take our cloak, &c., Professor 
Rashdall warns us against too hard-and-fast an interpretation. Christ 
was not speaking to politicians, but to the individual. Our author 
thinks that to be generous to the point of self-sacrifice and in all 
circumstances to abhor revenge is all that the words mean. We all 
say to children, he argues, ‘ Do not lie, do not kill, do not be hard 
on other people.” We do not necessarily add that there are circum- 
stances in which strict morality forbids none of these things. You 
cannot teach morals without general rules. Casuistry is not, 
therefore, contemptible. He thinks also that where changed condi- 
tions make Christ's application of His eternal principles unsuitable to 
the present day, we may loyally disregard the application if we 
do not sacrifice the spirit of the command. To do this means, 
he admits, that we must not hide from ourselves that the ethical 
teaching of Christ, if it is to apply to all ages, must be susceptible 
cf development. There is, for instance, a whole side of life upon 
which our Lord never touched. ‘ Knowledge and the contempla- 
tion of Beauty, intellectual development and aesthetic develop- 
ment, culture and the pleasures connected with it are part of the 
true ideal of man.” Now it must be allowed by every sincere 
person that “ Christ did not explicitly insist on this side of the moral 
ideal.” Professor Rashdall does not regard that fact as containing 
any suggestion that His followers should let it alone. 


If the reader can go along with the author in all these several 
principles and considerations, there yet remain a good many passages 
in the Gospels which cause a twinge of pain to the would-be Christian. 
What is the meaning of the parable of the unjust steward ? Is it 
just that the labourers who had only put in one hour’s work should 
be paid as much as those who had worked all day. Was it con- 
sistent with Christ’s own teaching that He should have cleansed the 
Temple by foree. Why did He curse the fig-tree, speak with apparent 
harshness to the Syrophoenician woman, and tell the man who 
sought a rule of life to sell all his goods and give to the poor. Why 
did He say that all who came before Him were thieves and robbers ? 
Professor Rashdall deals with all, or all but one, of these questions 
in a manner which seems to the present writer to be both brilliant 
and candid. Space forbids us to do more than summarize a few 
cf his conclusions. So far as the unjust steward is concerned, he 
throws, to our mind, but little light on a hopelessly vexed question. 
He dwells, as all who attempt to explain it dwell, upon the un- 
doubted fact that the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light, but the explanation pre- 
tupposes a satiric intention which seems to us foreign to the method 
of Christ. In the case of the Syrophoenician woman our author 
regards our Lord as thinking aloud, and believes the incident 
permits us to see something of that growth in wisdom which the 
evangelist declared to take place. The fig-tree incident (always a 





matter of very slight importance) he looks upon as a materialization 
of a parable; the cleansing of the Temple illustrates the duty of 
protest; and the advice to the young man is to be regarded as more 
or less individual. Christ deliberately told some men that it was 
their individual duty not only to relinquish their property, but to 
break with every domestic tie for the sake of the paramount duty 
of spreading the new teaching. He did not say this to every man. 
Nevertheless, Professor Rashdall does not attempt to deny the 
obvious fact that Christ demanded great sacrifices of the rich, 
greater than can possibly be palatable to the upper section of society. 
He believes every man to be an “ imperfect Christian’ who is not 
willing to give up his worldly prosperity for the good of his neigh- 
bours if circumstances demand the sacrifice of him, and he ridicules 
the notion that the poor can ever be better off till the rich are content 
to be worse off. Without sacrifice no reform of the kind we all 
desire in the abstract can ever, he thinks, take place, and here no 
modern reasoning on the theories of political economy can ever 
render void the teaching of the New Testament. Obviously in all 
this criticism there is great danger of explaining away. The moral 
teaching of Christ has been regarded for so long with such idolatrous 
literalism in theory, and subjected to such remarkably free inter- 
pretation in practice, that it is now almost impossible to say with 
exactitude what it originally meant. Here surely conscience, not 
intellect, must be our guide, though to say this is to admit that 
it is not susceptible of hard-and-fast interpretation. Those who 
want to live by an extraneous code of laws must go elsewhere for 
a epiritual director. It is part of the living quality of the words of 
Christ that they speak in secret to the individual soul. 


How far do Christ’s principles apply to public life? Professor 
Rashdall leaves us with no very certain idea of his conclusions here. 
He deprecates the notion that they do not apply at all. 
to suggest that public morality, while necessarily far behind indi- 
vidual morality, is not intrinsically different. But on this question 
his trumpet appears to the present writer to give an uncertain 
sound, 


He seems 





PATRIOTIC POETRY, GREEK AND ENGLISH.* 

Ir was a singularly happy inspiration which led Professor Rhys Roberts, 
on the anniversary of St. Crispin’s Day, to contrast the exhortations 
of the poet-patriots of ancient Greece with that unquenchable con- 
fidence in the destinies of his country which was displayed by the 
greatest of English poets when he put into the mouth of the victor of 
Agincourt words of glowing eloquence which will never be forgotten 
so long as the English language survives. The moral is clear. Pro- 
fessor Roberts wishes, at this crisis of the world’s fate, to say to every 
member of the English-speaking race in the words of Euripides, of 
which the Latin version is best known: “Spartam nactus es; hance 
exorna. Be worthy of your country.” He dwells with emphasis on 
the touching fact that whilst the German idea of patriotism is embodied 
in the word “ Fatherland,” the scattered members of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, by expressing the same idea in the phrase “ our Mother Country,” 
shed a halo of affectionate tenderness over the parental connexion 
which is wanting in the sterner German epithet. 

The publication of Professor Roberts’s inspiriting address will be 
welcomed alike by patriots—more especially by the countrymen of the 
fiery Fluellen, who believed in “the disciplines of the pristine wars 
of the Romans ”—and by lovers of the classics. He takes as his text 
the splendid description of the battle of Salamis given by Aeschylus in 
the Persae (353 et seq.). Xerxes, ill-informed by a deserter, thought 
that the Greek fleet would retire during the night. They did nothing 
of the kind. When Day, drawn by white steeds (Neuxdrwos aud pc), 
dawned, they raised a joyous and triumphant paean, which “ greeted 
Echo like a song, and forthwith Echo from the island-rock responded 
with an inspiring cry.” Calling to each other by that name which was 
as dear to Aeschylus as it was, twenty-three centuries later, to the 
poet Rhigas, one of the protomartyrs of Greek independence, he ex- 
horted the “Sons of the Greeks” (aides ‘EAAjvwr) to fight man- 
fully for everything that was dear to them in life, for the sake of the 
liberty of their country, their wives and children, for the preservation of 
the tombs of their ancestors, and for the sanctity of the abodes of their 
gods. Moreover, he added words which are as true for the whole 
British race in 1916 as they were for the Greeks four hundred and 
eighty years before the Christian era commenced. “ All,” he said, 
“is now at stake” (viv iwép wdvrwv dydv). The American poet, 
Lowell, gave utterance to much the same sentiment in words which 
may be specially commended to the attention of his countryman, 
President Wilson :— 

“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falschood, for the good or evil side.” 

Professor Roberts’s comments on the Aeschylean verses are singu- 
larly instructive and judicious, Scattered over his pages are numerous 
very apposite quotations from Greek authors. These will be familiar 
to most scholars, but familiarity can never wither their exquisite bloom 
or stale the appropriateness of their application to those problems of 
life which are the same throughout the ages. He points out that both 
Greek and English poets have persistently rejected the abhorrent 
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Prussian idea that patriotism consists not merely in the love of one’s 
own country, but in bitter hatred of all others. Sophocles wrote: 
otra cuwvéexPew adda ouudiretv Epvy—and the English Tennyson echoed 
the same idea when he said :— 
“That man’s the best Cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best.” 
O her points of similarity exist In so far as patriotism and pathos 
are concerned, the unlettered verse scribbled on the cross which marks 
the grave of an English soldier fallen on one of the battlefields of Flanders 
is not inferior to the world-famous epitaph written by the cultured 
Simonides on the Spartans who fell at Thermopylae :— 
“Poor old Bill, he left this place 
With smoking gun and smiling face: 
But Bill won’t care, if some good chap 
Will follow up and fill the gap.” 
When we consider the bravery and devotion of “ poor Bill,” and of 
theusands of others such as he, we may take heart of grace and cerive 
toth national consolation and firm confidence in the final result of the 
present struggle by reflecting on the immortal lines which Professor 
Roberts quotes from Virgil's Aeneid :— 
“Di patrii, quorum semper sub numine Troia est, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos juvenum et tam certa tulistis 
Pectora.” 





THE INDIAN MIDLAND.* 

As, to the geologist, the Isle of Wight is an epitome of the greater 
part of English strata, and England itself a summary of most of the 
world’s geological history, so the study of the ethnology of the Central 
Provinces may well serve as the best introduction to a knowledge of 
the peoples of India, as may ke gathered from the fact that their sixteen 
millions of inhabitants speak Hindi, Marathi, Telugu, Uriya, and many 
aboriginal hill dialects. The Provinces area survival into modern times 
of Maratha conquests from surrounding territories, and were created 
so recently as 1861 out of lands wrested by the Company from the Peshwa 
in 1818 and the Maratha State of Nagpur, which lapsed to British 
rule from failure of heirs in 1853. Since 1903 they have also included 
the districts of Berar, long held by us on lease from His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. Hence the Centra! Provinces comprise samples 
of races properly belonging to the Ganges valley, to the Maratha country 
on the west, to the Dravidian area on the south, to the semi-Dravidian 
land of Orissa, besides a number of highly interesting autochthonous 
tribes, dwellers in wild woodlands and akin to the jovial and dusky 
“Kolarian” inhabitants of the adjacent plateau of Chota Nagpore. 
Among these main divisions are scattered settlements of Jains, Parsis, 
and, as in most Indian provinces, colonies of the ubiquitous and enter- 
prising Bengali in search of service and salary. 

Mr. Russell’s book belongs to a notable series of provincial handbooks 
of anthropology issued under the direction of the Ethnological Survey of 
India, which owes its origin to the wise and liberal official recognition 
of Lord Curzon. Written primarily for the guidance of officers serving 
in the Provinces, it necessarily contains much that will also be found in 
the ethnological manuals compiled in adjacent provinces. To the 
expert that will make little difference, since he can skip what he knows 
already. But to the beginner, to readers who would learn easily and 
rapidly what modern India really is, this overlapping of information is 
a very clear benefit. Such readers will admit a second and important 
debt to Mr. Russell for the fact that he has been at the pains to compile 
an admirably concise and readable summary of ethnological theory so 
far as it applies to the races dwelling in India. The student of Indian 
anthropology may here find to his hand all that he need know of the 
speculations of Sir James Frazer, Dr. Edward Westermarck, M. Salomon 

teinach, M. Emile Senart, and many others. Few writers on such sub- 
jects have hitherto paid much attention to the heart of continental 
India, but it is not surprising to find that Mr. Russell has gathered some 
of his most interesting information from the Reports framed by officers 
employed in making settlements of land revenue. Among the most 
notable of these is the late Sir Charles Elliott’s well-known Hoshangabad 
Settlement Report, the starting-point of a singularly distinguished 
administrative career. 

Let not this catalogue of authorities (and we might have cited many 
others) give the impression that this is a dry and difficult book, 
or that its perusal is hampered by technical matters, ethnological or 
official. It is, on the contrary, like many Indian official productions, 
a storehouse of the most varied, interesting, and frequently surprising 
and amusing information about the people whom Mr. Russell knows 
so well. There are those who derive their impressions of Indian life 
and politics from records of rapid and easy cold-weather travel. Some 
euch books (M. Chevrillon’s L’Jnde is a good example) are admirable 
ii their way. But they tend to give some confirmation to the new con- 
tention of Indian Nationalists that there exists, under superficial 
divisions, an Indian race, possessing common aspirations and a commo: 
culture. This plea merely states in a question-begging form the obvious 
fact that English education, new means of travel, and the gradual 
decay of old prejudices are creating a common national sentiment among 
the cducated classes. This is much fostered by, and finds congenial 
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expression in, the Neo-Hinduism which is at once an offspring of and a 
revolt from Christian teaching. This new solidarity of educated feeling 
has a very real social and political importance. But our administrators 
have still to deal with and assimilate the infinite and delightful varict y 
of Indian life, and if the cosmopolitan and theoretic politician bulks big 
in impressions of great cities, India is still chiefly composed of the old 
village communities scattered far and wide in the broad sunny plains, 
or lurking, rarely visited save by chance officials, in the forests of 
rough mountain tracts. 

We lack space to quote from Mr. Russell's crowded and fascinating 
pages. Let us content ourselves with repeating that any one who will 
carefully read these four admirably written volumes will know more 
about India at large than from the perusal of a whole library of books 
by cold-weather visitors. 





STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE.* 
Ir is extraordinary to what lengths even lovers of Shakespearo will 
go in their endeavours to reconcile his genius with their own particular 
theories. Miss Mary Woods in her carefully written and thoughtful! 
Studies brings forward a certain number of arguments which if accepted 
would have the effect of considerably lowering the status of our great 
dramatic poet—a result, we gather, which she is the last person t> 
desire. Thus in the chapter on “The Greater and the Lesser Shake- 
speare”’ she can only reconcile, to her own satisfaction, Shakespeare 
the genius with Shakespeare the “ trader by birth, a playwright rather 
by accident than design,” who “ lives—and dies—popular, respected, 
wealthy, having attained the summit of his ambition, the biggest 
house in Stratford, and the trappings of a gentleman,” by what is in 
effect robbing him of the universality of his genius and making him 
the interpreter more particularly of his own class :— 

“Were we indeed to accept a well-known dictum as to the per- 

manent element in literature, Shakespeare would live, not by his tragia 
heroes, but by his clowns and servants, his play-actors and innkoepere, 
for in these only does he give us a literal transcript of the life of his 
day. . . . His ‘gentlemen’ are less complete copies of their proto- 
types; they present chicfly that aspect of Elizaletian ‘high life’ 
which was patent to an outsider and social inferior.” 
A further step in the reconciliation of the two Shakespeares is to be 
discovered in the fact that both had “limited ideals.” “Take, hy 
way of illustration, his attitude on social and international questions, 
Tt is that of his class; the solid, conservative, burgher-class to whic) 
he belonged, and whose traditions he inherited.” If thismerely meant, 
as Bagchot pointed out long ago, that Shakespeare loved “ plain men,” 
we should agree. Probably, however, it means that Miss Woods is a 
Socialist, and therefore dislikes Shakespeare's views, and condemns h'm 
accordingly. She regards Macbeth as endowed, and that “ innocommoa 
degree,” with the artistic temperament, and thus is faced by ‘the 
problem of a man capable of remorseless cruelty, yet capable also of the 
most exquisite poctry.” In the chapter “Shakespeare’s Fools” we find 
the following statement: ‘‘ But Shakespeare’s Fools are not all pro- 
fessional jesters. He often assigns their office to a witty hero or heroing, 
as Falstaff, or Benedick, or Portia.” No doubt the wits of subsequent 
days are in a sense the descendants of the jesters ; but, recognizing the 
specific réle played by the Fool at that time, it does seem to us a 
straining of a definition to include the exponents of Shakespeare's 
more pungent humcur 1s wearers of the motley! Miss Woods writes 
with care and zcal, Lut some of her arguments are far from worthy 
of the labour given to them. 





FICTION. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE STORAGE.t 
Mr. HowE ts must be very nearly the doyen of Am>rican novelists, bug 
his latest volume of short stories and sketches in prose and verse shows 
him to be in full command of his delicacy of touch and subtlety of analys'4 
Some of his earlicr books were cosmopolitan in their outlook, but tha 
atmosphere of The Daughter of the Storage is distinctively American. Her) 
one may note a characteristic feature of his work. Some of the ables? 
American writers excel in their merciless dissection of super-civilized 
American types. But while Mr. Howells isin the main concerned with tho 
portraiture of highly educated and fastidious people, he generally manages 
to show the core of simplicity and sound humanity which remains under 
somewhat sophisticated exteriors. His personages belong to the pro- 
fessional classes, refined, sensitive people, artists and students of psy- 
chology; but though they represent the aristocracy of intellect they 
are not dehumanized by their studies or by the somewhat artific:al 
conditions in which they live. Thus in the whimsical story which gives 
its name to the collection we are introduced to an artist, his wife and 
daughter, who pass the year partly in Europe, partly in New York, 
partly in the country, and spend so much time in storing and removing 
their furniture that the Depository comes to be almost a second home 
to the daughter. Here you have a family, one of m2ny, leading a 
curiously artificial life, and yet the very artificiality of it is shown to 
be a conductor of romance, the storage-room being the scene of tho 
first mecting of the lovers in early childhood and of the strangely 
= Studies in Shakeepeare. By Mary A. Woods. London: Truslove and Hanson, 
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unconventional termination of theirengagement. Charlotte, the heroine, 
a girl who was at once undecided and impulsive, is—magno componere 
parram—a charming modern female variant upon Hamlet. Another 
study in Mr. Howells’s best style is that of the fastidious bachelor who 
set up a “critical bookstore,” in which no books were for sale which 
he had not tested himself or submitted to the judgment of his friends. 
The inconsiderate behaviour of his clientéle, his embarras:ments with 
rejected authors, his disappointments and unexpected successes, are 
all told with a most engaging irony, and the whole ends on a note of 
admirable criticism mingled with graceful romance. The bookstore- 
keeper found his occupation gone, but gained a wife,an “ elderly girl” 
of the belle laide type. Neither in this nor in any of these stories do we 
encounter people of heroic stature. They are not even particularly 
useful or necessary to the community, but their foibles and weaknesses 
are eminently venial and even attractive. They are not possessed 
by the demoa of a malarious introspection, they are not self-tormentors, 
or matrimonial quick-change artists, but wholesome in their oddities, 
A few of the sketches are told in easygo'ng verse, and some are s°t out in 
the form of dramatic dialogues. Of theso we like best the charming 
fantasy on Christmas presents and Christmas generally, in which two 
modern parents, after ventiag a great deal of heretical ani disparaging 
opinions on the superstitioas, Pagan, and tiresome aspocts of th? 
enniversary, sre in the end reconc:led and won back to the beliefs 
of thei: childhood by the adorable credulity of their own children, 
There is rea! poetry as well as irony in this sketch, which, by the 
way, gives us a portrait of the American child poles apart from that 
familiarized by Buster Brown and the comic Press. 

Mr. Howells’s style retains its old charm: is at once delicate, subtle» 
and homely ; but at all times wonderfully free from pretentiousness or 
It sometimes happens that the oldest literary hands write 
“ authors 


artifice. 
more unconventionally and with less mannerism than the 
commencing.” This was true of Mrs. Oliphant, and it is true of Mr. 
Howells, whose style has the peculiar flavour of good talk. 





ReapaB_eE Novers.—Harmony. By Mildred Garner. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.)—The scene is laid in a village called Peacewold, which 
contains a hermit, a convent (one of the novice; elopes with the hermit), 
a marvellous lady bensfactress, and an organist of great talent. These 
elements entirely militate against stagnation.——Zenia, Spy in Togo. 
jand. By Charlotte Cameron. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—An Austrian 
Pareness is used as a tool by Germany to convey the Emperor's eccret 
orders to West Africa at the beginning of the war.——The Scratch Pack. 
By Dorothea Conyers. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—An Irish hunting 
story of the present day. 





BOOKS OF 





SOME THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude sudcequru review) 





The Supernatural in Tragedy. By Charles E. Whitmore. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Whitmore defines tragedy as 
“ that form of drama which seeks to penctrate as far as possible into the 
mystery of existence and to reveal the secret sources of human action,” 
and it thus follows that the supernatural kas a close a-sociation with 
and influence upon it. He traces the use of the supernatural element 
in tragiz drama in the Greek writers, the Mediaeval Sacred Drama, the 
Renaissance in Italy, and from the Elizabethan age in England down to 
the present time. In regard to our own generation ke pays a special tribute 
to “ the Celtic Revival,” which “ has undeniably restored to the stage 
a converse with the deeper realities.” Ibsen’s treatment of the super- 
natural he finds unsatisfactory on the whole, as “ it does not seem an 
absolutely natural consequence of his evolution” ; and D’Annunzio’s 
failure “is primarily due to his trust in his style at the expense of his 
idea.” It is in Maurice Maeterlinck that Mr. Whitmore finds “ the 
most significant of cll the revivers of tragedy in ovr time,” and he 
maintains that Maeterlinck “ has rediscovered for us the spiritual form 
ef Greek tragedy.” In view of this claim, and also of the growing 
mystic element in the Irish theatre, it is somewhat surprising to find 

fr. Whitmore so pessimistic as to a revival of tragedy in our own day. 
"Our age seems not to desire that intense scrutiny of all phases of 
humanity from which tragedy springs.” We imagine there will be many 
dissentients from this view. Our “ scrutiny” may be intense, though 
expressed in a very modern and, if we may so put it, unmystical form. 
In this respect we would place a much higher estimate on Ibsen's writings. 
Would Mr. Whitmore say that the present age lacked the spirit of 
tragedy because many people would be more moved by the uncanny 
atmosphere in Rosmersholm than by the voice of the ghost in Hamlet ? 


” 





And how can Mr. Whitmore support his pessimistic view when two of | 


eur popular writers have paid their tribute to the supernatural— 


Mr. Bernard Shaw in The Showing up of Blanco Posnet and Mv. G. K. | 


Chesterton in Magic ? 





Downward Paths. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—The writers 
in this book (the authorship is anonymous), “ realizing that knowledge 
is the first need of the reformer,” and that in order to cure an evil it is 
necessary to deal with causes and not alone with effects, set themselves 


the task of collecting what evidence they could of “ the causes which 
contribute to the making of the prostitute.” ‘Why is a trade so 
dangerous to health, so unprotected by law or custom, so universally 
condemned by public opinion, always supplied 2? What are the motives 
which bring women into it?” This volume gives the result of their 
inquiries, and the authors treat their very difficult and complicated 
problem with sympathy, earnestness, and moderation, As they explain, 
their study is of necessity only partial. “ For any complete survey of 
prostitution one would have to collect thousands of examples. If we 
have failed to collect these thousands, and have written chiefly of the 
unsuccessful prostitutes who are described to us by rescue workers, our 
excuse lics in the inaccessibility of the successful prostitute.” It is 
impossible in a short review to give any adequate summary of the causes 
which induce women to become prostitutes. Two outstanding factors 
appear to be bad upbringing and bad companions, while drink and 
unemployment are each responsible for a large proportion of cases. In 
regard to economic pressure, Miss Maude Royden in her “ Foreword ” 
says: “It is an influence constantly present, and it is only when we 
interpret it to mean actual physical starvation that wo can say it is 
rarely the determining factor.” The book holds out little hope of a 
speedy cure of the evil. “Panic legislation... is no remedy,” 
and “uninformed benevolence may accidentally achiove malignant 
ends.” We may note the writers’ closing remark, however, that the 
inquiry lends “ strong encouragement to the belief that many of the 
factors . . . are definitely remediable ’ : “At present we find a housing 
system which directly encourages the pollution of childron in their owa 
homes; an educational system which denies the child instruction as to 
her own body or knowledge which would equip her for a struggle 
between her deepest instincts and the apparently arbitrary dictates of 
conventional morality.” 


A Catalogue of Shakespeare Documents. (Edward Fox and Son, 
Bridge Strect, Stratford-on-Avon. Is. net.)—This “catalogue of 
original Decuments” preserved in Stratford-on-Avon (compiled by 
Frederick Wellstood, M.A.), illustrating Shakespeare's life in the town, 
will be unsatisfactory reading to those superfine persons who resent the 
notion that he was ever a retired and respectablo burgher. Most of the 
documents might apply to any worthy citizen who had made money 
in London and returned to his native place to enjoy it. We may read 
how Shakespeare became the possessor of a country estate, first in 
1597 under a deed “ whereby William Underhill, gent. assures to William 
Shakespeare a messuage [i.e., New Place] two barns and two gardens 
with appurtenances in Stratford-upon-Avon for £60,” and in 1602 by 
the conveyance “from William Combe of Warricke, Esquier, and 
John Combe of Olde Stratford, gentloman, to William Shakespeare of 
Stretford-uppon-Avon, gentleman, for and in Consideracion of the 
somme of Three Hundred and Twentie Poundes of Currant Englishe 
money, of ffowre yarde lande of errable lande within the parrishe or 
towne of Olde Stretford Conteyninge by estimacion One Hundred and 
Seaven acres.” One of the most interesting things in the book, since 
it seems to bring us in closer touch with the poet, is an extract from the 
Diary of Thomas Greene, Town Clerk of Stratford, 1614-15, relating to a 
proposal to enclose some land at Welcombe which would also have 
included a portion of Shakespeare's property :— 

“ My Cosen Shakespeare commyng yestcrday to towne, I went to see 
him howe he did; he told me that they assured him they ment to 
inclose noe further then to gospell bushe & so upp straight (leavyng 
out part of the dyngles to tho ffield) to the gate in Clopton hedge & 
take in Salisburyes peoce; and that they meane in Aprill to survey 
the Land & then to gyve satisfaccion & not before & he and Mr. Hall 
say thoy think there will be nothyng done at all.” 

Apparently Shakespeare's knowledge of human nature served him as 
well in private life as on the stage, for we read later that there was 
“nothyng done at all” and the land left unenclosed. 


The Polish Information Committee is issuing a series of pamphlets 
(Allen and Unwin, 6d. net each) which we hope will be useful in spreading 
knowledge and stimulating interest. The Polish Question as an Inter- 
national Problem is an historical summary of the vicissitudes of the 
nation ai the hands of the rest of Europe from the seventeenth century 
until 1863. The story is told without rancour against the neighbouring 
Governments under which the nation has suffered at times, and it 
justifies the conclusion that the Poles and the lands they inhabit from 
Danzig to Cracow will offer now, as they always have offered, a problem 
that will be of immense importance not only to Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, but to the rest of Europe too; for, in Napoleon’s words, Poland 
is “the pivot of the balance of power in Europe.” The pamphlet is 
admirably restrained as to the present and also as to the future, of which 
it says nothing except to make the bare statement that Europe 
should, in its own interest, solve the problem “in favour of the 
Polish nation.” An Outiine of the History of Polish Literature, by 
Jan de Holewinski, describes itself by its title. It is not more inspiring 
to read than most “outlines,” but the right general impression is 
given—namely, that since the inauguration of Cracow University in 
the year 1400 to the days of Mickiewicz, of whom English people 
have at any rate heard, and of Sienkiewicz and his successors, whose 
works many of them have read, there has been an unfailing stream 
of Polish culture, which is still vigorous to-day. 
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Children of the Big World. By Ethel J. Archibald and E. Mildred 
Nevill. (London Missionary Society 6d. net.)—A series of five 
missionary lessons suitable for children of the infant class of a Sunday 
school. There are talks and stories about the lives of children in India 
the South Seas, China, and Central Africa, with many useful hints to 
teachers as to the method of presentation of the various lessons. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Arthur (A. and F. C. M.), Hotch-potch and Kedgeree, folio....(Thacker) net 7/6 
Bellasis (E.), Coram Cardinall, 8v0.........ccerccesecesece cs (Longmans) net 3/ 
Boyle (J. F.) ,The Irish Rebellion of 1916, cr 8vo...........- (Constable) net 4/6 
Prewn (H. G.), Foreign Exchange, cr 5v0.......... pecesces (Macmillan) net 4/0 
Buck (P. C.), The Oxford Song Book,.........s-ccesccecccecess (Milford) net 5/0 


Cain (W.), Earth Pressure Retaining Walls and Bins, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Carpenter (J. E.), Ethical and Religious Problems of the War (Lindsey Press) net 2/ 
Carpenter (W. B.), The Witness of Religious Experience, er Svo 


to 
a 


(Williams & Norgate) net 2/6 
Cassels (T.), Men of the Knotted Heart, cr 8vo.............. (M. Kelvie) net 3/6 
Classical Association Proceedings, January, 1916, Vol. XIII..... (Murray) net 2/6 
Close (P. L.), A Prisoner of the Germans in South-West Africa..(Unwin) net 6/0 
Comfort (W. L.), Child and Country, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Cox (J. C.), Lincolnshire, 18mM0..........cceeecnccesecceces (Methuen) net 2/6 
Creighton (0.), With the Twenty-ninth Division in Gallipoll..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Cunningham (G. W.), A Study in the Philosophy of Bergson. .(Longmans) net 5/0 
Fables of La Fontaine, cr 8V0.......ccccsescccccceses (Camb, Univ. Press) 3/0 
ife (R. H.), The German Empire Letween Two Wars, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Freese (J. H.), A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Russian Languages : 
Russian-English, cr 8VO ..........06. eoveeccccoccecccees (Routledge) net 6/0 
Friding (G.), Selected Poems, cr SVO.......0.00s0e008 ..(Macmililan) net 5/6 
Gaéil (René), Priests in the Firing Line, cr 8vo0...........+.. (Longmans) net 3/6 
Gill (C.), National Power and Prospority, cr 8v0................ (Unwin) net 4/5 


Grant (H.), The Last Days of the Archduke Rudolph, 8vo....(Richards) net 10/6 
Guyot (Y.), The Causes and Consequences of the War, 8vo (Chapman & Mall) net 10/6 





Hamblin (R. A.), The Second Harvest, cr 8V0.........ceeceeeceseecl (J. Long) 6/0 
Harris (J. F.), Samuel Butler, Author of “* Erewhon”’ . (Richards) net 6/0 
Hobhouse (L. J.), Questions of War and Peace, cr 8vo..... .».-(Unwin) net 3/6 
Hopkins (M. N.), The Strange Cases of Mason Brant, cr 8vo ..(Lippincott) 6/0 
In the Leisure Hour, by various authors, cr ae cecees (Smith & Elder) net 2/6 
Keatinge (M. W.), Studies fm Education, SV0..........esseee> (Black) net 5/9 
Kilpatrick (W. H.), Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles, Critically Examined, 

Sr Tl. ceccsncadscoesecesaseuseeneeseonee ntntimastn ets (Macmillan) net 4/0 
Kirby (Elizabeth), The Bridegroom, cr 8vo........ (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Leacock (S.), Essays and Literary Studies, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Lewis (Mary H. Milton), Charred Wood, cr 8vo........ (Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Mackenna (R. W. , The Adventure of Death, cr 8vo.......... (Murray) net 3/6 


McKenzie (J. ¥ Spirit Intercourse: ita Theory and Practice. .(simpkin) net 2/6 






Mereness (N. Travels in the American Colonies, 8vo....(Macmillan) net 12/6 
Mulliken (8. P) ), . Method for the Identification of Pu re Org anic Compounds, 

WO Mien BO BR ncnsceaceconcececesescascooseses (Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 
Murray cH. ), The Railway Swindle: a Long-Deferred Exposure (Richards) net 2/6 
Nixon (Mima), Royal Palaces and Gardena, “Ato gc éheweeeebeworenee (Black) net 20/0 
Petherbridge (F. R.), Fungoid & Insect Pests of the Farm(Camb. Univ. Presa)net 4/0 
Prinzing (Dr. F.), Epidemics Resuiting from Wars. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
ey (C.), The Creggan Peerage, cr 8VO...... 6.0 e ee eee eeees (J. Long) 6/0 

—— i, Pe ee er CD. os cc eccnseecseedeceed (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 

»pplier on Counter Currents. cr 8VO ........-cee00:: (Constable) net 4/5 
rie (Bertha Carr), The Greek House, 8vo ...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Robinson (W. J.), My Fourteen Months at the Front (Hoddet & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Kussell (R.). Notes on the Causation of Cancer, er 8vo...... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Sellars (R. W.), The Next Step in Democracy, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Setoa-Watson (R. W.), German, Slav. and Mazyar..(Williams & gate) net 2/6 
Southey (R.), Select Prose, ed. by J. Zeitlin, cr 8vo............ (Jarrold) net 6/6 
Storey (F. M. and K. M. W.), South African Botany, cr 8vo..(Longmans) 4/6 
Toliemache (Grace), Poems and Sonncta, roy 8v0............ (Ouseley) net 3/6 
Tweedle (A.), A Sketch of Amos and Hosea, cr 8vo........ (Blackwood) net 2/6 
‘Tynan (Katharine), The West Wind, cr 8V0.........cceseeeeecees (Constat ble) 6/0 


Walker (T. H.), Feilow Labourers: a Ministerial Septuary, er 8vo (Simpkin) ne t 6 “ 
Webster (H.), Rest Days: a Study in Karly Law and Moralit y (Mac mitian) net 12 
Wilson (J.), A Manual of Mendelism, cr 8v0............0.00005: (Black) net 2 8 
Winter (W.), Vagrant Memories, 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12) 0 
Young (A. N.), The Single Tax Movement ia the United States, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Zangwiil (I.), The War for the World, 8vo..............+. (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Ziasser (H.), J. G. Hopkins and Reuben Ottenberg, roy 8vo..(Macmilian) net 6/8 








LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON 


GENUINE Samples and tllustrated 
IRISH dist sent post free 


DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40F ccrass PI. 





Manufacturers to their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Mean Instant Reliof. 


| OWEVER _ disheartened VHE stinging “ twisting” 
J and broken you may bo pain wiil go at once, 
with Rheumatism, Gout or and by continuing tho treat- 
Sciatica (they all arise from ment daily for a little while 
the same cause), do try this the excess of Uric Acid wii] be 
simple remedy of Droitwich withdrawn and good health 
Brine Crystals in a hot bath. restored. 


Doctors everywhere approve and prescrile this method 
and many most wonderful results have becn achieved, 


Price only 2/6 ~=—per *23-Ib. beg. 
Delivered free to any Rai way Siation in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. Wet. 2c), 16 EASTSNEAP, E.C. 





GREEN and ABBCTT. 


=e ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Gerrard FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
473 OGXFORD STREET, Ww. 


DENT’S WATGH ES ANDCLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL , =, ones “ie and Gold —. Franco- 
ri Exhibition. ‘he only Grand Prize award 

APPOINTMENT to a british Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chere. 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Megulators, Chronographs, and 
thips’ Compasses. 

NEW CA Nt an y on pr. 

E. DE CG, 

Makers of the Great we a —- 4 = _ 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c. 











TRADE-MaRc. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
ET TET ccnunccenanneniantd £126,000,0C0. 


T0228 COU NTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITE D. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the “TRANSF ER BOOKS of the London 

County and Westminster Bank, Limited, WILL BE CLOSED on the Ist JULY 

1916, for that day only, for the pre paration of the Dividend payable Ist Angust, 1916. 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th instant will be 

en — to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respective 

name. A. A. KEMPE, Secretary. 
Pe. ? athbury, L.C., 22nd June, 1916. 


= —— 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


WING to the War, an exceptionally COMFORTABLE and 
WELL-FURNISHED PRIVATE RESIDENCE with a pleasant garden 
TO LET. 








hree py and four bedrooms. Rent. moderate. 
Apply A . GO! )WIN PRATT Boscombe, Hants. 
A NGLISH LAKES. —Ina central position, TO LET for month 
4 or 6 weeks ‘from end of July, WELIL-FURNISHED HOUSE. 3 sitting 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), “elect ric light, garden; convenient for coaches, 
4 88. per weeck.—Box No, 785, The Spectator, 1 Welling ton Stre et, Strand, Loncon, 
Cc, 


ENTL EM AN desires a Geatlen nan as PAYING GUEST in Fiat. 

JT Bed, breakfast, use of sitting-room. Other meals can be arranged for—For 

terms, &c., apply “ G.," c/o MANAGER, Spectater Office, 1 Wellington Strect, 
Strand, London, 


y IDOW L ADY SEEKS BO: ARD.- RE: SIDEN( ‘E ina fami y of 


good social position. Near church, station, post office. State particulars, 
—Ad dress 33 “* B.,” 20 ‘Man or Gardens, Merton Park, Surrey. 
—_— = 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
LONDON. 


Sve #FFERING CHILDREN IN EAST 


Will soms LADY ‘who wonld caro” ‘to work for these without pay offer to 
GIVE FOUR FULL DAYS A WEEK for the NEXT THREE MONTHS? 
Indoor and outdoor work under skilled guidance. Much waiting to be done. 
Many helpers away because of the war. 
_ ation to the SECRETARY, I.C.A.A., 
Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, _. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 

In consequence of the appeintment of Miss McKnight to be Principal Warden 
of the Hostels for Women Students in Edinburgh, the post of SECRETARY OP 
THE COUNCIL of Bedford College will shortly be VACAN 

The Council, therefore, invite applications for the appointment, which is open 
to women only. 

Candidates should possess a University Degree or an equivalent certificate from 
Oxford or Cambridge, and have adequate experience of administrative work. ‘They 
should be over 25 years of age. 

The salary offered is £165, rising to £200, per annum, with board and residence 
fn the College. Should the successful candidates be unable to reside, the Council 
will be prepared to allow £60 per annum in liew cf board and residence. 

The appointment will take efiect as from September Ist, but the successful candi- 
date will not be expected to take up full work until September 18th. 

Ten printed or typed copies of applicatiens and of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent not later than TUESDAY, JULY 4th, to the SECRE- 
TARY OF COUNCIL, from whom further particulars as to the duties of the post 
may be obtained. 


WOMEN 





west RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
KNARESBOROUGH RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


A TEMPORARY ASSISTANT-MISTRESS will be required at the above-named 
School in September next, oe the absence of a member of the staff on war service, 
She will be ” quired to take either chiefly Biology and Gardening or chiefly Chemistry 
aud Physic 

Salary £1: 20 to £140 per annum. 

Forms of application, together with further particulars of the work of the Schoo 
may be obtainc from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), 
County Hall, Wakefield, and must be completed and returned so as to arrive not 
later than 9 a.m. on July 15th, accompanied by copies of not more than three recen$ 
imonials. Cany assing will be a disqualific: ation. 

\T. G ABR IE L's ELEMENTARY TR AINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN (Camberwell), temporarily at Culham.—Required, in September, a 
RESIDENT LECTURER to teach MATHEMATICS, the method of teaching 
ARITHMETIC, and some other subject, preferably GEROGRAPH Y.—Apply to the 
Pring ipal, Miss K ?. STE ‘PHE NSON, , St. Gabriel’ 8 College, AT Culham, Abingdon, 


E IRGMAN ‘OSTE! ,BERG PHY SIC AL TRAINING COLLE GE. 


Applications are — for a Post "AS LECTURER to asalst In the teaching of 
REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS, MASSAGE and ANATOMY, and ia the supervision of 
students’ lessons in edu onal gymnastics in the practising schools. Salary fron: 
£120 to £150 resident, according to qualifications and experience.—Applications 
should be addressed to the SECKETARY at the College and sent in not later thao 
July 1012. 
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UMFR-AIES ACADEMY. 


WANTED, as COMMERCIAL MISTRESS, for a ity in-September, TEACHER 
OF SHORTHANT, BOOK-KEE PING, TYPEWRITING. Must produce evidence 
«of general education up to matriculation or University “prelimina wy standard. Com- 

etent knowledge of one modern languaze or other subsidiary subject a recon- 
ing in baniaane methods or in secretarial work essential. 
Salary £150 per annum, rising under 

















mendation. Course of tr 
Vroved efficiency in teaching indispensable. 
conditions of scale to £200. 

Applications (which must be on official form to be had from the Rector on receipt 
of stamped, addressed foolseap envelope) to be forwarded with one copy of testi- 
monials (not returnable) to the RECTOR, Academy, Dumatries, by 7th July, 1916. 

J. E. BLACKLOCK, 
Clerk .to ‘the Managers. 





North Bank Buildings. Dun 
2is t June, 1916. 








a 
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J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trat ned Workers are wanted. Reat 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price Is. €d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Tureau for the Employment of Weunen, 5 Pilaces Strect, Cavendish Square, W. 


—————S 


LECTURES, &c. 
HE CHU RCHMEN’S UNION. 


ANNUAL SERVICE and MEETINGS, THURSDAY, JULY 6th, 1916. 

j2.0—HOLY COMMUNION in St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
(by kind permission of the Vicar), Preacher: The Rev. HUBERT HANDLEY. 

$—4.30.—PUBLIC MEETING in the Hall of Sion College, Victoria Embankment. 
Chairman: Professor GARDNER, D.Litt., F.B.A., President of the Churchmen’s 
bay Speakers: The Rev. CANON STREETER, Queen's College, Oxford ; 
the Rev. H. D. A. MAJOR, Editor of the Modera Churchman; Dr. CYRIL 
NORWOOD, Head-Master of bristol School. 


ah HE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFE R =NC E of the 

PARENTS’ NATION: AL EDUCATIONAL UNION will be held at RED- 
FORD COLL! Regent's Park (by the kind courtesy of the Council), on TUES- 
DAY, WE DNESDAY, and THURSDAY, JULY 4th, Sth, and 6th. The subject 
will be “ THE MAKING OF TO-MORROW.” Amon vst the speakers will be the 
Richt Rev. Bisuop Boyp CanpENTer, K.C.V.O., M. Etis CAMMAERTS, Dr. BARBARA 
TCHAYKOVSKY, Mies Evetyn UNpDeruiin, &¢., &¢.—Further particulars from the 
SECRETARY, P.N.E.U. Offices, 26 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 

















JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LA NC ‘S. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee eixty 
guineas. Babies in residence. Very large demand for qualified Nurses. The 
training most useful for public work in connexion with rearing of children, i¢., in 
Schools, Baby Clinics, and Ciéches. Special course younger students, 3 months, 
¥5s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse, 


r\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
raining College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; eal Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential Co! providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. ‘The Course inciudes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
{ifeate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is givea for practice in teaching Science, 
ages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admiesion, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be — on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Ww ollaston Road, Cambridge. 


Cc OLLE: G EB FOR 
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NHERWELL [eye 
F TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Ecucation, by the Oxford Dek y, apd by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training 
Principal: Miss C ATEE RINE I. DODD, M A. 
d ior the Oxford Te } : 


OXFORD. 








Teachers’ 
ap Diploma ; 
ace bees for 








Students are pre 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diplom: 
and the Cherweil Hall Teachers’ Certificate for 





the three Terms from 66 guincas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18*. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Lean fund. Students may borrow sums not 


exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Proepectus from the P RING iP AL. 


Ox XFORD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FO R ~ WOMEN Y STUDENTS. 

The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
for the year 1915-17 to WOMEN STUDENTS in need of assistance to enable them 
1o take the Oxford Training Course Applications should be made in writing not 
Jater than July Gth to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 


TO GIRLS SEE KING A USEFUL AND ATT! TAC TIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 

HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiena, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


{OUTHPORT PHYSIC AL TR  AINING COLLEGE, 
i President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
end experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in resideace. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. . Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SEC RE TARY. 


“3 SWEDISH SYST 
HE BEDF ORD ‘? HYSICAL TR ‘AINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students ara 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gympastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology aad Uygiene, 
Dancing, Hoe key, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


MINHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, 


KENT. 
‘Trustees ; 


fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
br. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF UNFERMLINE 
The MARCHIGNESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal: 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal: 
NER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1585, and was the first of its kindin England. etudents 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedi sh System, 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the rhe ry and Practice of Gymnastics, Maasaye at d Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in a 
imtheneighbourheod. The College stands in its own grounds ot 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartiord lieath. ‘The Course begins in September.— 
Vurther particwarsa cp application to tue SLCRLELAXY, 





TRAIN 
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Miss A. WIE 
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BArtreRsea POLYTEC! NIC, 8.W. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING, 
Pattersca Yo!lytechnic Training Department of Domestic Science, Reco7niz~d 
by the Board of Education, 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Tous wifery, 
Needlework, Dresemaking, Millinery, Tyaining for Housekeepers and Schoo 
Matrens, 








HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by Local Government LVoard, Royal Sanitary Institute, and fa~ tary 
Inspectors’ Examinat’on Beard, > 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors’, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Social Workers. Treparatory Céurses for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three rears’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Nassage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. The Diplomas are 
recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted. 

For yarticulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
h™ ‘ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUT E, COLET GAR DENS, 

EST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt 
Hon. en William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Soe., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symende, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarsalps AF, e 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss EK. LAWRENCE. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY tar ng for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
! instruction. Botany by B.Se. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam. 
sted Gold Metallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
PRINCIPALS. 















Flowers. 
two Thats 
preserving 


Full theoreti 
ar “nts bra 
For prospectus apply 


PRIVATE _TUITION, &ec. 
OURNEMOUTH —Mr. 








PL H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards irom sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournenouth. 


QTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 
taken in Residence cr as Daily Pupils.—Prespectus and testimonials post 
free from Mr. A. C. SCIINE TLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
Estab. 1905. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLs’ 
Me NTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIG H- ¢ L “AS ssc OS L FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages 


Literature, c ecialitics. Careful attention given to health and the 


devel« — ent ri chs racte e prepared for advanced examinations, Excellent 











pils } 
results. Good garden id for games. Keferences kindly permitted to Rey. b. 
Baring-Gould, cf f Bi ck h, &.6., Rev. Cyril C. B. Dardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PR INe ip AL, for Prospectus 


S 7: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCTICOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds 
Sit tt ited InJand on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glascow, 11 miles from 
«, Thorouch ticneral Education on Modern Linea Lacresse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and F s, AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22np, A Kinderzgaitea 
Department will Le opened in September.—YPiospectus and iuill particolars ca 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QT. MARGARET’S HARROW. 
h rion 


‘Vrospectus on application to Miss AL Te . ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Trai iniag College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental S« hool ; special facilities for learning Frenea, 
«s well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing. — For Prosy ectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


C ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 









_SCHOOL, 


cot NTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland 
0 and 700 feet above sea level. 


NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), agsisted 
ained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application 


between Ot 
Principal— Miss » 
Mise M NENNELL 





by 





NOTICE. 
KINGSWOOD, EPSOM, 
8, Miss RERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Turgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.P.R.), as a 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEMOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Light to Ten Lider Girls, under their pers nal supervision and contro!. 
Ladies in rzeeldenee: Mile, TESTENOIRL, B. és L., Mile, SAVOURET. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
its apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epso n. 


For prospectus and detail ’ 
eae Soot SCHOOL, HINDUHEAD, 


St: MONICA’ 


Miss HEATH-JON} 





Prose tus on Ae. ation to Miss MACRAT. r 
EUMMER Li LGAN ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th, 
ra 7 Gr hott. 


SOUTHWOULD, 


L. SILCOX, 


1T. rrELixX SCHOOL, 


h quewsams 
Head-Mistress— 


SOMMER TEKM BEGAN MAY [rn, 

r WE GRANGE, BUXTON.—&cl vol for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
hg i. ‘ th gy tion to health. Elder girls 

Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestie Science 
field ior Hockey and Cricket. Prep 








the Misses DODI 


: on  t = oR, 
OXHEY LANPF, WATFORD, 
Principal— Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
iele, “ Watiord 616." 


im 
br eh for girla over 18, Courts i 
fc x . Fi 


( ) UEENWOOD, LASTBOURNE.— 
Pris Miss CHUDLEIGH and Misa JOINS, M.A. Lond. (Girtoa 
cation. Fremises specially buiit for a School, 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, £0, 


dele. bast bourne 1034, 


Coiiege) Modern Edt 
Large Playing-{ 
Sumner Lerm began Alay 4. 


and iU0K 
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{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- -Mistresses { ang at M.A. 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Fealthy situation ; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
fpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, _Hockey, &e. 


4 })DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY yy BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
a for the U nivertities Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FORK LOYS AND GIRIS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 











1T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Deautifully situated in the country away from anything toattract hos‘tileaircraft, Sound 
modern education, [reparation for public cxams., the Universities and Women's 
Colleges, Domestic Economy. Swedish Gymnastics, All Games, Riding, Swimming. 
_USLY BOAKDE RS TAKEN ° Seay irom PRINCIPAL, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION. —60 pages Crown 8vo, 


; giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Roy ai 
avy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents. —Messra, 
GIE V E, MAT THEW s « 8k AGROV) KE, Ltd., 65 South } Moiton Street, London, Ww. 


8S C H O O * 





Oo OT H AM 


ahe new Prespectus treats of :— 
SCHOOL WORK: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
LEISURE-HOUR PURSUITS 
GAMES AND PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


Write for coples tot the HEAD- MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

ERKHAMSTED €CHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

tcientific and Medical Life. fucccesful preparation fer Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Treparatory for Boys 

under the ago of 10}, Junior for boya 1)) to 15, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD- MASTER. 











U TTON VALENCE SC HOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
b Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Building: and Boarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal; 400 it. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M. A. ; or from the CLERK, 53 Pals ce Street, S.W, 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, . TAY ISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
sbove sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
‘Head- -Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


P 8 WICH = eS © &s 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 
Separate Preparatory Department. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 











‘T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
_ For prospectus write to Rev. Ww. ¥. BU RNSIDE, ©M. A. _Head- Master. 








BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving — of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 

&c. Footba " Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Kowing, O.T.C. Fees, £ 5. Entrance 
Scholarships Suly.- —Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M. A., Head- ‘Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, W ORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master: R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNF. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The § Sch House, Bromsgrove. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER. —FIVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 a year, offered for 
September. ONE LEAVING EXHIBITION of £50 a year to any University offsred 
each year. —Apply t to the HE AD- MASTER. 














I: NASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
1, DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Ihysical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
—— and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions tor Sons of Officers 
and c ‘lergy. 


D°v=ER COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 


Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 a ag for Boarders. 
Yor partic ulars apply to W.8.L E k, » He ad-M aste r. 





ILLASTON SCHOOL, 


A Public School on Mederp lines, witb Preparatory. Moderate fees.—Prospectus 
on ap plication | to the HE AL. ui ASTER, Ww illaston Schocl, Mant ich, Chest: ‘ir>. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


fcholarships, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July.—Tarticulars from Public 
Eclcols Year-Look’ or the LURSAR. 


— —— = -——- | 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
uny Gate. Excellent introductions given.—Telephono or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 














\ LL Mss. MUST BE TYPEWRITTEN. Wi e do it accurately, 

neatly, quickly, cheaply, under expert literary supervision. Work returned 

— ng received.— EFFICIENT TL 2LW BITING OFLICES, 70 Rutland Street, 
ricester, 





HAE YOU WRITTEN A NOVEL? 


You are probably most anxious to get one published—to maWe fame. The 
quickest and most certain way of gaining popularity is to join the Schoot 
of Authorship. You will then ‘get —_— training in writing Novels, Short 
Stories, Verse and Articles. Enrol to-day. Greatly reduced fees during 
the War. Send for prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 








BUREAU (Miss Ironside), 50 Lincoln's Inn Fic lds, Loadon.—SEC RETARI ES 
TRAINED in all branches of public and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition. 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaciring in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages, Instruction by Correspondence niso. Prospectus on application. 


]YPEWRITING.— —Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Elémentaire), 

r up ils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Es abiihed 1906, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


fgcmoots Parents can an obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their —— (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) t 
json TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who aro largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the n.ost important schools and thus abis 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—152-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


{HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm tavites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
osts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


amilies, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


1 CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledgs 
of the KEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABL LiSHMEN 13 which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Tho age of the pupil, district referred, and rough idea of fecs should be given, 

*Phone, write, or call. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 138th annual edition. 1,103 pp., 
red om, 2s. ; Kons 2s. 6d. 000 lilustrations. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone: 5053 © entral. 


\CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone — Ro. _ Gerrard 1854.) _ 
MINHE 


LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonatle cost. Prospectuses and full 
rticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
street, London, E.C. Vlease mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and inteaded 


profession if decided upon. 

QO Fnoby § Tees Ea Sor TO PARENTS. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Tarents concerned about the proper 

education of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 

exclusive Information respecting the best Schools and Tutors, by sending statement 

oi their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Ltp., Dept. ¥, Educational 

Consultants, Regent House, Klagoway, London, W.C. 


7 FOURS. 


N ISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., the well-known organizer of tours 
through Russia, N. Africa, &c., &c., is taking the following :—August 15th, 
The Wye Valley and Cathedrals of the West; September Ist, Scotland; Sept- 
os , The English Lakes.—Programmes from 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
orwood. 








7 ORS 

















«HOTELS, _HYDROS, &e. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, closo to moor. Shady and sheltered 
garden. Tennis lawn, — or Motor. Separate tables. Private sitting-room 
if required.—_Apply “ L. CANT AB,” Middlecott, lisingtun, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath 
Electricity. _ _ Resident Phy sician (M. D.) 





Visitors en as 
e 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
4) PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been aeaty erected and 
saad ped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, See &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpoo 


R ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 





of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PALLENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clorical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full valus should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valus 
per return, or offer made. —Chief Oitices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


“NOCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.5. 
Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Used in war hospitals, dug-outs, &c. Harmless to pets. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd, 
ds. €d.—HOWAKTIH a F AIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesm oore Kon nd, Sheffield. 


JUBLIC - HOUSE REFORM.— The Pe ople’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop cf Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. hive per cent. paid 
since 1809.—V. R.U.A., broadway Chambe:s, Westminster, 
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CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 





Is eued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gr-at Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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. ’ 
Fit Everybody 
- SAY, are any boots at all being made 
I except Army ones ?”’ he enquired wearily. 
“T can’t get a pair to fit me, I can’t get 
@ pair made. If you don’t provide something, 
I'll have to take to sandals.”’ 

“Naturally there is a shortage, sir,’’ said the 
shopman, “ but I think I can fix you up all 
right.” Trying a boot on. “What about 
this ?"’ 

“Why, it’s fine. I feel as though I had been 
born in it. Whatever is it?” 

“Totus, sir. It's a very odd foot I can’t 
fit in Lotus.” 


Lotas 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Sta‘ord 
Manufacturers of Lotus and Doeita Boots. Agents everywhere 











THE EVILS OF URIC 
ACID. 


HOW IT USHERS IN GOUT. 








There is no series of maladies capable of causing more acute 
physical suffering, more mental distrass, more nervous disorganiza- 
tion, or more widely spread permanent effects than that known 
under the generic name of gout. 

When gout occurs it simply means that something has happened 
to prevent the liver and kidneys from destroying and eliminating 
uric acid satisfactorily, When this happens the seeds of gout 
havo been sown and in due time will fructify—unless steps are 
taken for their removal in the meantime—in one or other of the 
very many guises in which gouty suffcring develops. 

The first effects of uric acid excess are indigestion, flatulence, 
heartburn, acidity, headache, constipation, and liver troubles. 
Then little hard deposits of uratic concretions will be noticed under 
the surface of the skin of the arms, breast, or legs, outer rims of 
ears, eyclids, ankles, or finger points, irritation on the palms of the 
hands, between the fingers, and around the ankles will be ex- 
perienced, with burning sensations in the skin, sometimes, though 
not always, accompanied by redness and inflammation. Occasional 
aches, pains, and stiffness will bo felt in the joints and muscles, 
especially in damp and changeable weather. 


STAGES OF URIC ACID POISONING. 

Very frequently the muscles are selected as the localities for 
deposit by the uric acid, and the result is known as gouty rheumatism 
or lumbago, the former when the muscles of the shoulders or lim!s 
are attacked, and the latter when those of the lower back become 
impregnated with urid acid. The pain in either case is intense and 
prolonged, and the gradual stiffening of the muscular fibres renders 
movement difficult. 

Chronic, chalky, and rheumatic gout are caused when the joints are 
invaded by the uratic crystals. Little by little theso gather and 
increase, causing considerable enlargement and stiffness of the joints 
with inflammation and tenderness, and making every attempt at 
movement extremely painful. Sciatica and neuritis, affecting the 
great nerve systems of the thighs and arms respectively, are caused 
by the irritant presence of gritty crystalline particles of uric acid 
in the very nervos themselves. Gouty eczema, kidney stone, and 
gravel are other too well known results of uric acid poisoning. 

There is, fortunately, a remedy which for years past has proved 
capable of disintegrating, dissolving, and eliminating uratic deposite, 
and of clearing away the errant excess of uric acid which through the 
circulation is always seeking some point of attack. The three 
essential things in the treatment of gout are tho neutralization, 
solution, and elimination of uric acid, and the success of Bishop's 
Varalettes is dus entirely to the fact that they effectively accom- 
plish these threo objects. 

THE SUCCESSFUL CORRECTIVE. 

Bishop's Varalettes are the product of an old-established firm of 
manufacturing chemists who have made the subjoct of uric acid 
and its solvents a special study for many years. Bishop's Varalettes 
have the distinction of enjoying the confidence of the medical 
profession, who prescribe them daily, Moreover, Bishop's Varalettes 
by keeping the uric ecid in a state of solution act as a preventive 
of its retention and deposition, and thus they bring not only relief 
from present attacks, but also ward off recurrences. 

Bishop's Varalettes are suited to all constitutions, and to the 
most delicate of either sex. They are not nerve depressants ; they 
do not lower the heart's action, nor interfero with the working of 
any organ of the body. They are absolutely free from all narcotics 
and sedatives, and such poisonous, deprossing, and dangerous 
drugs as colchicum, the iodides, the salicylates, mercury, and 
potash. 

THE AUTHORITIES ON DIET. 

Authoritative information on diet for the gouty will be found ina 
little booklet issued gratis by the makers of Bishop's Varalettea. 
It contains a series of classified lists of foods and beverages, which 
enable the reader to see at a glance just what the gouty must avoid 
and what they may partake of freely. It is a reliable guide to the 
uric-acid-free dict, and should be in the hands of all gouty sufferers. 
Besides this, it gives detailed descriptions of all the common gouty 
ailments, and much general useful information about uric acid 
symptoms. A copy will be sent post free on application to the 
makers of Bishop's Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E, Please ask 
for Booklet Y- 

Bishop's Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 5a. 
(25 days’ treatu.cnt), or may be had from the sole makers as above 
for ls. 3d., 2s. 4d., and 5s. dd., post free in the United Kingdom, 
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APPEALS. 


OUR LADS ARE NOT SHIRKERS 


Some have already laid down their lives, and 
others are fighting in the Navy and in the Army. 
Old Boys are in 100 British Regiments, 2,200 
have joined the Royal Navy, and ¢,400 have 
entered the Merchant Service. 


1,200 Boys and Girls now being Maintained. 
HELP US THAT WE MAY HELP OTHERS 


Our expenses have greatly increased 
owing to the rise in the cost of food. 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


AND TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIFS THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Piace, E.0, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, WC. 

Joint Secretaries: H. Lristow Wallen, Henry G. Copelan4. 


























BRITAIN’S SURE SHIELD. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has a number of special 


RECREATION HUTS 
at lonely naval bases; and a 
Royal Naval Auxiliary Hospital in Scotland 
FOR OUR GALLANT SEAMEN; 


in addition to a very large number cf HUTS, TENTS and 
CLUBS for the Troops in Home Camps and on all the 
fighting Fronts. 
GIFTS 


towards the large expenses most gratefully received. 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble demamndh W. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 
The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
gives 
KOME LIFE, EFFISIENT TRAINING, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
114 HOMES IN ENGLAND AND 2 IN CANADA. 
4,677 CHILDREN NOW IN ITS CHARGE. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Gifts gratefully received by— 
Prenenpary Rvupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E, 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payabie to “ Waifs and Strays. = 





VHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PaTRON: H.M. THE KING. 
Soldiers suffcring from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 





READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring to 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: THE EARL OF HARROWBY. pannananecd GopFrey H. HAaMILron. 











A CLEARANCE 
SALE OF BOOKS. 


A Clearance Catalogue of Secondhand Books 
from the Circulating Library, with some New 
Books at reduced prices, is now ready. 


This list is the largest issued since the beginning 
of the War, and contains some 1,200 titles. 
It will be sent post free on request. Write 
for it to-day. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN WAR TIME. 


Get the new publication of the NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY 
LEAGUE— 


(6). PATRIOTIC FOOD ECONOMY FOR 
THE WELL-TO-DO (éd., post free 7d.)— 


From 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., or from any Bookseller 





« WAR- TIME PRESENT. 


V E suggest that dome taste nate can be no better present in War Time 


—ooCC———=ae————>———E—— 


than an Annual Subscription to the ‘“ Sprcraror.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to a 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some forcign country. 

He or she who gives the “Srecratror” as a present will give s 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the oflicer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Spectator ” it will give equal pleasura 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Srecrator ” that it is.never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and encloso it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Manager, The ‘Srrecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. ee 112 6 
To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
l enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should ilke the “SPECTATOR” 
sent for cne year to 
DAMS . ccccccvesecosoeseovcccecessecosscccescescs ° 
(Piease state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


AUGEIESS cece cccececececceecsces ececee eeeeesesese 


PPT eee Cee eee eee eee ee eee eeeeee . 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 





Cc L E R G 1U U rUA L LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gardea 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 


Past or Present Members of the 





UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as tho 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


including tho right to share in BONUSES. 





“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General Public, at 


exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 


Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains 
hairless paper, over which the pen slips with 
perfect ireedom, Sixpence each, is, per doze, 
ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s, per 
dozen, ruled or plain. 


“STICKPHAST. 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 


— 7 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- 
TATOR is published half-yearly, —_ 
January to June, and from July io December 
on the third Saturday in January and Jul y. 
Cioth Cases for the Haif-yearly Volumes may 
be obtained through any Bockseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, By 





& 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. post, ls. 9d. 
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Y¥PRES 


FROM THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWING 


BY 


W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. 


ry is picture, reproduced in colours, represents 
the shell-torn battlefield where our gallant 

armies have withstood ever since October 1914 the 

overwhelming attacks of the Germans. 


Where once there were peaceful villages, rich 
pasture, and golden harvest fields, nothing now 
remains but desolate ruins and shell craters, sur- 


rounded on all sides by tall rank grass, through 
which wind the battered trenches. 








The size of the reproduction is 203 x 22§ in. 
Price £3 35. od. 
PustisHeD By ROBT. DUNTHORNE 
THE REMBRANDT GALLERY 
VIGO STREET, LONDON 
AND 
CastLe Srreet, LIverPoo.u 
ae THE *. 
AND AFTER. JULY. 
Tue ‘ROYAL HAND’ OF A HOHENZOLLERN: A REMINDER AND A WARNING. 
By M. G. de Rosco-Bogdanowicz. 
Tie GERMAN CHANCELLOR AND PEACE, By J. W. Headlam. 


THINKING INTERNATIONALLY 
Ky the Righ 
Tur WAR INDUSTRIES OF FRANCE. 
By Professor L. Lévy-Bruhl (French Ministry of Munitions). 
NEUTRALITY IS NORTHERN EUROPE: IMPRESSIONS DURING A RECENT VISIT TO 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN, By the Right Rev. Bishop Bury 
(Bishop jor North and Central Europe). 
SOME PERSONAL MEMORIES. 
By Constance E. Mand. 
Tue TREATMENT OF PRISONERS IN GLRMANY, By Francis Gribble. 
DISCIPLINE AND FREEDOM. ty Edmond G. A. Holmes 
(late Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools for England). 
RErvORMS IN EDUCATION : 
(1) SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC Sevens, 
By R. Pye (Physics Master at Winchester). 


SERVICE AND 4 CATION. 

By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Tur PRESENT DISREPUTE OF SHAKESPEARE. —d John Palmer. 
HENRY JAMES AND THE ENGLISH THEATRE. By |} . M. Walbrook. 
WILL LONDON BE A FREE MARKET FOR GOLD AFTER THE 
by Osw ald Toyn! vee Falk. 


t Hion. the Ear! of Cromer, G.C.B., O.M. 


Tue Patriot Porrs OF PROVENCE: 


(2) Tae Pubic 


JUDGMENT. 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 
Tuk OLD HOUSE AND THE GERMAN FUTURE. By L. B. Namier. 
McMBERT’S INVASION OF IRELAND IN 1798. 
By the Rev. 
Ways out or THE Irism LABYRINTH. 
London: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co., Ltd., 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


“Mr. Rowbotham is the only living epic poet.’’— Bazaar. 
of Prehistoric Earth and Man). 


THE * ZAMORA’ 


Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. 
By D. C. Lathbury. 
1 New Street Square. 


The Human Epic (The wondrous story 
The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers (A romance of the Stone Age). 
These epic poems are selling in thousands. Each 23. 6d. 

E. GOLDBY, 37 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C 


] OOKS.—Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters, notes 
Austin Dobson, 6 vols., 23s. 6d.; Evelyn's Diary, notes by Austir 
3 vols., 188. 6d.; Archer's Theatrical World; 5 vols., 73. 6d., 1894-98; 
History English Glass Painting, 1912, 30s.; Crawf rd 8 Rulers of the South, 
Gieanings from Venetian History, 2 vols., 88.; Davidson's Stories from the 
Operas, 3 vols., 5s.; Sex Mythology, 6s. ; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 6 vols., 
£3 3s.; Ellis’ Psychology of Sex, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, handsome 
set, 6 vols., new half calf gilt, £2 5s.; Burton's Enclish Earthenware, 143.; Solon’s 
Italian Majolica, 158. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand. Ifyou 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer in ‘the 
Provinces. —BAKE R'S Ss G ARE AT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


. . SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
The Collection of Printed Books and Illuminated Manuscripts. 


, wer SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 





2 vols., 


Strand, W.C., 

= TUESDAY, JULY 4th, and the Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock pr ecisely, 

tue FIFTH PORTION of the COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMIN- 

ATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY HUTH, Esq., and since maintained 

— augmented by his Son, ALFRED H. HUTH, Lsq., of I osbury Manor, Wiltshire, 

omprising the letter M 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
price 28. Gd. each. 


Illustrated Copies, containing 12 Plates 





HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 








The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, 
and sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds of 
miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and have 
arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that the 
joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly voice, 
has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight I have 
ever seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, and 
to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war— 
broken men and women, and starving children—an earnest 
appeal is made to send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands 
The money coliected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent 
of a rouble is a fraction over 2s. Id. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 


COMMITTEES 
have been establised in all the principal Citi2s of the Uaited Kiagdom. 
Patrons: 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 
The LADY BYRON. 
Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. President: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barr. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hlon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons Liverpool Committee: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY 


Hon. 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 36 


Chairman: 


Hon. 


Treasurer : 
ting St., Covent Garden, London. 
LEONARD G. LANE & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64 Old Broad Street, E.C 


E.C. 


3should be made payable to “Great Britain 


Cheques and postal order 
to Voland Fund.” 
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ROYAL PALACES AND 
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Paintel by MIMA NIXON. Introductory Essay by DION 
CLAYTON CALTHROP. Containing 60 full-page illustra. 
tions in colour. Edition de luxe, limited to 200 copies, each 
co-y numbered and signed by the Artist, price £2 2s. net, 
Ordinary edition, price 20s. net. 


THE BALKAN 
PENINSULA. 


By FRANK FOX, Author of ‘‘ Bulgaria,”’ ‘‘ Australia,” &ce. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, containing 32 page illustrations from photo- 
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INDUSTRIAL LAW. 


By Prof. FRANK TILLYARD, M.A., M.Com., Barrister-at- 
Law, Professor of Commercial Law at the University of 
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Education,” ‘‘ Studies in the Teaching of History,” & 
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THE EX-SOLDIER: 


By HIMSELF. A practical study of the past and future of 
the Ex-Soldier problem, with special reference to the situation 
created by the World War. By W. G. CLIFFORD. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. Gd. net. 

‘* When a man is a complete master of his subject, a clear thinker, 
and a vigorous writer, and when he applies these qualities to the 
enthusiastic advocacy of a practical and highly important object, 
the» he produces something of real value. This description is 
high praise and not very often earned; but it is not too much 
to say of Mr. Clifford and his book, which is none the less valuable 
because of the occasional use of a racy vernacular.’ "—The Times. 
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M MISSIONARY STANDPOINT, by F 
het teary OF THE. MISSIONARY MOTIVE, by the Rev. W. 5. Hunz, 
M 

AS 


pera HALF-TRUTHS, by the Rev. C. B. Youne (Delhi). 
SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM, by A , J. _Dosss. 
BURMESE BUDDHISTS, by the Rev 
ULFILAS AND THE CONVERSION ‘Or THE’ GoTHs, by the EDITor, 
EDITORIAL. 


Introductions to readers—The National Mission and Sueston missions—The 
future of Mesopotamia—Death of Yuan Shih Kai—The Panama Congress— 
New Indian Universities—A South African Native College—A Blue Book 
on Nyasaland, 

REVIEWS. 
Sociological progress In Mission lands, Capen—History of the Gold Coast and 
Ashanti, Claridge-—Maliki law, Ruxton—The Nestorian Monument in China, 
Saeki—Letters of R. M. Benson, Congreve, &e. 

ONE SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROP: Sot w OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
"ART 
15 Tufton Street, West: ninster, 5. W. 








OOK BARGAINS. — Morris” iateen 6 — , 240 beautiful 
coloured plates, 368., cost £10; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s. ; 
becret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illus., £9; Burke's Peerage, 1915, 25s., cost 428, 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., "India Pap er. Looks bought for cash or exchanged, Cala 
Jogues frce, HOLLAND BEOS., 21 Joba Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 8 Plates and Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Milk and its Hygienic Relations. 


By JANET E. LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
conae Medical Inspector under the Local Government 
‘oard. 


*,* Published under the direction of the Medical Research Com- 
mittee (National Health Insurance). 

“A volume which will long be an indispensable boon to the 
student in this and many other lands. . . . Dr. Lane-Claypon 
certainly knows much more about milk than any other person in 
this country, and probably more than anyone anywhere.” 

—New Statesman. 














8vo. 5s. not. 


Chemistry in the Service of Man. 


By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.Sc., F.1.C. With 
3 Portraits and Diagrams in the Text. 


“Intelligible to readers without scientific training, and well 
supported by helpful diagrams and interesting portraits of celebrated 
savants.”’—The Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Some Experiences in Hungary, August, 
1914, to January, 1915. 


By MINA MACDONALD. 


“An extreme'y interesting and lively account of life in Hungary 
during the war. . Few English ‘alien enemies’ can have 
so agreeable a story to tell as this lady.” —Westminster Gazette. 





With 26 Illustrations and 2 Maps. ; Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


With the Twenty-Ninth Division in 


Gallipoli. A Chaplain’s Experiences. 
By the Rey. OSWIN CREIGHTON, C.F. 





With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. nei. 


Serbia in Shadow and Light. 


By the Rev. NICOLAI VELIMIROVIC, D.D., Professor of 
Theology at the University of Belgrade. With a Preface by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 





With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Priests in the Firing Line. 
By [RENE GAELL. Translated from the French by Miss H. 
Hamitton Gisss and Madame Berton. 


ee 








Svo. 3s. Gd. net. 


. . 
Coram Cardinali. 
By EDWARD BELLASIS. 
Contents: Preface—Cardinal Newman as a Musician—Im- 
ressions of Heaven in Infancy and Age—Obiter Scripta—The 
lediterranean Voyage—Appendices. 








Ono Shilling net. 


Gorse Blossoms from Dartmoor. A 


Little Book of Short Poems. 
By BEATRICE CHASE, Author of “ The Heart of the Moor,” 


cc. 








Crown 8vo. Ils. 3d. net. 


The Spirit of Christianity : 
on the Christian Hypothesis. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Author of “The Oxford 
Reformers.” 


An Essay 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Notes on the Causation of Cancer. 


By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL, Author of “ Preventable 
Cancer,” &c. With a Preface by Dr. DAWTREY DREWITT. 


With Illustrations. 4to, l4s. net. 


Promotion of Learning in India During 


Muhammadan Rule (By Muhammadans). 
By NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L. With a Foreword 
by H. BEVERIDGE, L.C.S. (Retired). 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


. . 
A Study in the Philosophy of Bergson. 
By GUSTAVUS WATTS CUNNINGHAM, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy, Middlebury College, Vermount, U.S.A. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Poterncder Rew, Leadon, E.c. 





LAURIE’S LIST. 


LEARNING 
TO FLY. 


A Practical Manual for Beginners. 
BY 
CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 
AND 
HARRY HARPER. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


“Step by step the reader is taken through the methods em- 
ployed to obtain the coveted pilot's brevet.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MARRIAGE REVOLT: A 
Study of Marriage and Divorce. 
By WILLIAM E. CARSON. Illustrated. 9s. net. 


The important problems of marriage and divorce are impartially 
discussed. A mass of evidence is also presented which proves 
that a new system of marriage is actually being evolved. 











THE GREAT UNMARRIED. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


How to foster and facilitate wedlock, through the action of 
society and legislation, industrial reforms, the higher appraisement 
of the conjugal life, and the simplification of living. 





SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS. 


By MAURICE and WILFRED DRAKE, Authors of “A 
History of English Stained Glass.” With a Foreword by 
AYMER VALLANCE. Fully Illustrated im Colours and 
Half-Tones. Foolscap folio. £2 2s. net. 





STORIED ITALY. 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, Author of “ A Diplomatist’s Wife 
in Japan.” Illustrated in Colour and Half-Tones. 12s. 6d 
net. 


A book which will charm and delight all lovers of Italy. 








A MODERN COLUMBUS: 
Voyages, Travels, and Discoverics. By R. G. KNOWLES. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 








SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY. 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS. | 63. net. 


“One of the greatest books of the present century.”—Nation. 





AN IRISHWOMAN IN CHINA. 


By Mrs. DE BURGH DALY. Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 





DEGENERATE GERMANY. 
By HENRY DE HALSALLE. 2s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


Reveals for the first time the hideous and who.e3ale vice, crime, 
and the general immorality of the German people. 





VIOLET VIRTUE. 


By GERTIE DE 8S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. 6s. 





JERUSALEM: A Novel. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 6s. 


ZENIA: Spy in Togoland. 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, F.R.G.S. 63. 











THE FLIGHT FROM THE CROSS 
By OSIP DUIMOV. 6s. 


A Great Russian Novel. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 8 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, 
and Plato. By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Litt.D. (Camb.) 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Few of the many books which the war has called forth merit 
more careful consideration than Sir Charles Waldstein’s ‘ Aristo- 
democracy.’ His long and varied experience, his scholarship and 
residence in foreign countries, including Germany, give great 
weight to his judgments upon men and affairs. His is no bookman’s 
book. He is able to draw upon interesting facts and materials 
within his own special knowledge, and to enrich and strengthen 
his argument with reminiscences of a kind rarely found in war 
literature often hastily compiled.”—The Times. 


RED CROSS AND IRON CROSS 


By A DOCTOR IN FRANCE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Startling scenes from the War’s great tragedy are enacted in the 
pages of this book. It is war as a Doctor sees it at close quarters, 
with all its grim and terrible reality and sombre pathos. 


ZIONISM and the JEWISH FUTURE 


By Various Writers. Edited by H- SACHER. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The first comprehensive exposition in English of the history, 
the spirit, the aims and actual achievement of Jewish nationalism. 


PATRIOTIC POETRY, GREEK AND 
ENGLISH By W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., 


Professor of Classics in the University of Leeds. 
An Address given on the 500th Anniversary of 
Agincourt. With Notes and Illustrations. 

3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN meant LONDON. 


 ———— 


By the BISHOP. OF LONDON. — 
A MESSAGE FOR THE SUPREME 
MOMENT. 


Delivered to the assembled clergy of the London Diocese on 
November 23rd, 1915, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. By the 
Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop 
of London. Paper cover, 6d. net. 


A DAY OF GOD. 


Five Addresses on the War, including ‘‘ Drinking the Cup”’ 
and ‘‘ Christ or Odin.” 1g, net. 


THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


This volume contains, among other subjects, National Freedom 
—-National Honour—National Fait —Fortitude (for Boys)~ 
Life for Ever and Ever (Canadian Memorial Service)—Pride, 
Thankfulness, and Sympathy (for Mourners)—The Soul of a 
Nation, &c., &e. Goth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


By Professor H. SCOTT HOLLAND. 
SO AS BY FIRE. 


Second Series. Py HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon of 
Christ Church. Notes on various aspects of the War, its 
causes, its effects, and its problems for the future. Cloth, 
2s. net ; paper, 1s, net. [Just Ready. 
Uniform with “So as by Fire,” Ist Series, which is now in its 
5th Edition. 











READERS OF THE - SPECT. 4TOR. 


will welecomo the new novel by the author of 
“THE ROUGH WAY,” one of the successful novels of 1912, 


CHRISTINA’S SON. 


By W. M. LETTS. Cloth, Gs. 
Author of “‘ The Rough Way ” (4th Edition), ‘* The Mighty Army,” 
&e. 
“This story grips the attention, and holds it.”—Punch. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lr ye 





8 & 4 Paternosier Bui'dings, London E.C.; & 41 Victoria St., S.W. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. 
7/6 net each Vol. New Volume Now Ready 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By CASIMIR STRYIENSKL. 
Previously Published. 
THE CENTURY OF THE RENAISSANCE 
By LOUIS BATIFFOL. 


“Mr. Bodley gives the new ‘ National History of France’ his 
complete approbation, and everybody associated with literature 
knows that no higher praise is necessary. "—Daily Telegraph. 








THE WAR FOR THE WORLD. 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6/- net. 
“In all Mr. Zangwill’s work and speeches there is a deep and 

prophetic note seldom heard even in the greatest of his English- 

speaking ‘contemporaries. It comes nearest to Tolstoy among the 

moderns.’ —The Nation. 





A Leading Case i in Psychical Research. 


THE QUEST for DEAN BRIDGMAN CONNER 
By ANTHONY J. PHILPOTT. 6/- net. 


FROM DARTMOUTH to the DARDANELLES 
A A MIDSHIPMAN’S LOG. Edited > dy His Mother. 1/- net. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES SERIES. 


“CONTEMPTIBLE.” 


By “CASUALTY.” 3/6 net. 
“ * Casualty ’ has a strikingly vivid style, an unusual talent for 
the analysis of the emotions felt in the stress of battle. . . . Rich 








in psychological interest.’’—Scoisman. 

ON THE ANZAC TRAIL, 

By “ANZAC.” 3/6 net. 
“Quite the real thing . . . straight racy vermacular ... am 

extraordinarily vivid record.” —The Times. 

PRISONER OF WAR. 

By ANDRE WARNOD. 3/6 net 


** Quite a little classic . . . wonderfully informing and enter- 
taining. "—Sit nday Times. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 20 @ & 31 Besson Greer W.C. 
—___—_— = — eee 
GENERAL BOTHA. 


The Career and the Man. 
By HAROLD SPENDER. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Absorbingly interesting in its every page.” 
—W estminste r r Gazette, — 





CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


A Memoir. 
By his Prother, JOHN HOWARD PARNELL. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘* Helps us to understand the complex persons ality of the ‘ Un- 
crowned King’ . readable throughout.’’—Morning Post. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, 
Author of **‘ Thoughts on the War.” 2s. 6d. net. 


‘There are very few of us who could not benefit by it.” 
— New Statesman. 








NEW_FICTION. 
SPECTATORS. 


By CLARA SMITH and T. BOSANQUET. 6s. 
‘* A beautiful book.”—New Statesman. 


HOW JONAS FOUND HiS ENEMY, 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD. 6s. 


serene and passionate.” : 
—Manchester Guardian. 





‘** Beautiful and living... 


A SLAV SOUL. 

By A. KUPRIN. 5s. net. 

** As searching and as vivid as Mr. Kipling’s stories.” 
— Athenaeum. 

THE PROGRESS OF KAY. By G. W. Bullett. 4s. 6d. net. 
FOR ENGLAND. By H. Fieldixg-Hall. 3s. 6d. not. 
JUST DAVID. By Eleanor H. Porter. 6s. 
BARNACLES. By J. Macdougall Hay. 6s. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C. 
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THE FOUR MOST IMPORTANT 
BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


OURSELVES 
AND GERMANY 


By Dr, E. J. DILLON, Foreign Correspondent of “The Daily 
Telegraph.” With an Introduction by the Hon. W. M. HUGHES, 
M.P., Prime Minister of Australia, 


who says that Dr. Dillon “knows those who lead the warring 
nations in this titanic conflict very much better than ordinary 
men know their own townsmen. He has seen and heard what has 
been denied to all but very few. In this book he speaks out of 
the depth of his knowledge, and tells the people of Britain what 
this war means to them and what needs to be done before we can 
hope for victory.” 

“ A timely antidote to the fatal delusion that the present war Is but a passing 
episode. ... An extremely powerful statement. . .. Dr. Dillon states the 
gist of the matter both brilliantly and well. In a word, he justifies Mr. Hughes's 
sponsorship. . . . A narrative of the political and diplomatic history of the 
war. .. . Eloquent pages.”—The Times. 

” . Fascinating . suggestive remarkable . . . flashin 
a brilliant light on the dark places of German Intrigue. - A profound 
and intimate study of European politics and tho personal fore: 23 which control 
them. . .. None who ponder his pages will deny the capacity of Dr. Dilion 
to judge, nor his courage and honesty as a critic, nor the value of this book to 
political and diplomatic history.”—The Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Hughes's tribute is sufficient recommendation for a book 
which he cordially describes as “ keying all men to the pitch, to a 
sense of the great events in which we are taking part.’ 














THE DECLINING 
BIRTH-RATE 


ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS 


BEING THE REPORT OF AND THE CHIEF EVIDENCE 
TAKEN BY THE NATIONAL BIRTH-RATE COMMISSION, 
INSTITUTED, WITH OFFICIAL RECOGNITION, BY THE 
t NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PUBLIC MORALS. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most Important social documents which have appeared for some 
Ge. «0 This report ought to do much to bring the question of the survival 
ei the white races—and it is nothing less—into the air of general discussion. The 
war, with its dy sgenic consequences, has made this a more vitally urgent question 
than ever.”—Daily News and Leader. 





The Clash of Arms and its effect on the inner Soul of Man, 
READY. 


THE WAR AND THE 
SOUL ; 


Py the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. A Searching Inquiry into the 
Spiritual Significance of the Great War—Eloquent, Penetrating, 
ond Humane. 
‘A sympathetic understanding of the real stress of the questions which are so 
alin tomany. . - Full of sound sense aad the spirit of wisdom. . 
fany people will find in theso vivid chapters on the great problems of life and 


eath, of sorrow and strain and misery, just the assistance they most require.” 
—The Times. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. not. 





Cordially Received by an enthusiastic Press. 





NOW READY EVERYWHERE. Demy §8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


THE SLAVS OF 
THE WAR ZONE 


By the Right Hon. W. F. BAILEY, C.B. 


Mr. JAMES DovGtas in the Star says :— The most fascinating book I have 
pead for weeks. . BaP. peiey humanizes the people for us. He helps 
us to feel what it is like to be a S Slav. . . . Whata kal «A, book this is! 
It is all colour and movement. . There are songs and dances, fairs and 
festivals. . A fury of primitive energy and passion breaks through their 
sombre destiny.” 


“ Breezy, fluent, conversational, always eminently readable.”—Jrish Times. 


“ Permanent value. - « The author takes his readers through the cities, 
towns and villages of the lands between the Russian Steppes and the sea- board 
ef the Adriatic, and with his polished pen, his abundant insight, and his rich 
experience, has provided some most interesting studies of the home life and customs, 
the national and religious aspirations, and the songs and surroundings of the 
Slavenic peoples.” Dotty Express. 


LONDON: GHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY LORD CROMER. 
Political & Literary Essays. Third 


Series. By the EARL OF CROMER.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tar OpseRvER.—* Lord Cromer’s Chasutingiy written and well-matured dis- 
courses upon the high questions of the day. The present collection is, we think, 
of an even higher quality thaa its predecessors; at any rate, it contains many 
articles which seem to embody the highest possible achievement in the lucid, 
impressive and agreeable exposition of the current problems of diplomacy en 
statecraft . . . The epicure in pleasant and intellectual reading will have to look 
far for a more congenial volume.” 


Persons & Politics of the Transi- 
tion. By ARTHUR ANTHONY BAUMANN, B.A, 


sometime M.P. for Peckham. 8vo. 6a. net. 


THE SaTunpay Review.—“A volume which is entertaining throughout. . . 
Mr. Bauman n has had unusu: al opportunities of observing and knowing the pro: 
nent politicians about whom he writes ...A valuable and courageous coim- 
mentary on contemporary nica and current proble ims. We heartily commend hia 
book to ali who desire, by re aflec ‘tion on past blunders, to prepare themselves for 
the difficulties of the immediate future. 


REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 3; NEW BOOK, 
Plato and Christianity. Three Lectures. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


*,* These three lectures are entitled res spectively General Philo- 
eophy, Ethics and Politics, and Plato and Christianity. 


Discovery, or the Spirit and Service 
of Science, By Professor R. A.GREGORY. With 


8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 














*,* The main purposes of this book are to display the nobility 
of scientific work, the value of scientific method, and the practica! 
service of results obtained by research. The human note is 
dominant, and scientific discovery is shown to have given riso to 
numerous great industries and to have contributed more than 
any other factor of modern life to the welfare of mankind. 


UNDER 
THREE FLAGS. 


WITH THE RED CROSS IN BELGIUM, FRANCE, & SERBIA, 
By ST. CLAIR LIVINGSTON and INGEBORG STEEN-HANSEN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 

THE Tiuzs.— A volume of very vivid reminiscences, in which skilled Journal- 
istic hands make the best of many varied and moving experiences of the authors 
in the work of nursing. 

LAND AND WatTrR.—" As a study of life among the human wreckage of war, 

his book is one of the best that has yct appeare: 

Tue DAILY TELPGRAPH.—“ Stace both use their pens as deftly and as deli- 
cately as, we imagine, their hands were employed fr feild and base hospitals, 
this book needs: ho further recommendation.” 

THE Fie.p.—*“ The authors know how to paint word pictures and draw tho 
sights and scenes they witnessed in an interesting and attractive style. . . 
Many anecdotes are related of the different peoples met with, and the book ls 
full of instructive reading.” 


WITH A PREF! ACE BY OWEN WISTER. 
The Aftermath of Battle. wira tHe 
RED CROSS IN FRANCE. By EDWARD D. TOLAND. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 














The German Empire between Two 


Warps. A Study of the Political and Social Development 
of the Nation betweon 1871 and 1914. By Professor R. Hi. 
FIFE, Jun. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Inventors and Money-Makers. 
Lectures on some Relations between Economics and Psychology 
delivered at Brown University. By F. W. TAUSSIG, Ph.D., 
LL.B., Litt.D., Henry Lee Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. not. 

Tne Economic JovrNAL.—*“ This book, small in size as It ts, ts remarkable 
for the convincing proof aff: ae d of the keon perception, the cool temper and sans 
judgment, and the large diversity of interests of the distinguished ecoupant 0 
the Chair of Economics in a famous Transatlantic seat of learning. No atte: 
reader, we feel sure, would deny that in the ample range of fresh suggestion coversi 
in these lectures on ‘some relations between economics and , Psychology,’ the 
usual bound aries of the former study have been de oftly enlarged.” 


The Three Religious Leaders of 
Oxford and their Movements: 
John Wycliffe, John Wesley, John 
Henry Newman. *,y 8S. PARKES CADMAN, 
D.D. 8vo. 103. 6d. not. 

Tag Times.—“ The lives are treated with considerable fullnoss, and the signai’- 


cance of the work and influence of each of tho subjects is discussed with insight aad 
breadth of view.” 


Travels in the American Colonies. 
Edited under the Auspices of tho National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America by N. D. MERENESS. 68vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Tne Datty CuHronicir.-—* An Interesting collection of hithert to unpublished 
manuscripts deseriptive of travel in old Colonial days in America.’ 


Early European Civilization. A Text. 
book for Secondary Schools. By R. L. ASHLEY. Illus. 
trated. 6s. Gd. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTONS’ LIST 





LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
For the Middle Forms of Schools. By M. A. Nortn, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton College, and the Rev. A. E. 
Hitiarp, D.D., High Master of St. Paul’s School, Authors 
of ‘‘Greek Prose Composition.” 3s. 6d. 

A Latin Version. 6s. net, postage 2d. Direct from the 

Publishers only to Teachers. 


** Altogether this is one of the best books on Latin Prose Composition that 
we have yet come across. We strongly recommend it.’’—Saturday Review, 


ADDITIONAL LATIN EXERCISES. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hitzarp, D.D., and C. G. Borrtina, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Just published. 

A Latin Version. 4s, net, postage 2d. Direct from the Pub- 


lishers only to Teachers. 
ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE 


EXERCISES. By the Rev. A. E. Hixarp, D.D., | 
and C. G. Bortina, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s | 
School. 2s. 6d. 

This book is designed as a complete introduction to North | 
and Hillard’s Latin Prose Composition, and may be used from 
the time when Latin is begun. 

A Latin Version 3s. 6d. net, postage 2d. Direct from the 
Publishers only to Teachers. 


JUNIOR FRENCH UNSEENS. 


For Students preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior 
Local Examinations, and other similar Examinations. 
Selected and arranged by A. R. Frorian, M.A., Head | 
Master of the Priory County School, Shrewsbury. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 


SENIOR FRENCH UNSEENS. 


For Students preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Senior Local Examinations, Civil Service Examinations, 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Higher Certificates, 
London University Matriculation, Northern Universities 
Matriculation, and other similar Examinations. Selected 
and arranged by A. R. Frorian, M.A. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH GRAMMATICAL 
READERS. Edited by A. R. Frorran, M.A. 


Series A. With Vocabulazies, Is. 6d. Serles B. Without Vocabularies, ts. 6d. 
each. | each; or with Vocabularies, 2s, each. 
| 








NOUVELLES GENEVOISES,* 
par RODOLPHE TOPFFER. 


LE CAPITAINE PAMPHILE,* 


L'HOMME A L’OREILLE CASSEE, par ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
par EDMOND ABOUT. CONTES CHOISIsS.* 


* Vocabulary to each now Included, but these three Volumes will be supplied 
vithout Vocabularies unless otherwise crdered. 


BRITISH HISTORY. FROM ‘THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
With a History of the Overseas Dominions. By L. Crcin 
Smirn, M.A., Modern History Master at St Paul’s School, 
assisted by R. L. Giveen, M.A., Master at Colet Court, 
and F. W. Bewsuer, B.A., Master at St. Paul’s School. 
One volume, 5s. Or in two periods: 

Period I. To Richard IIl., 1485. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1485 to 1914. 3s. 6d. 


LEADING FIGURES IN EUROPEAN 


HISTORY. 

By R. P. Dunn Pattison, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
Marshals”; ‘‘ Edward the Black Prince,” &e. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By Artuvur D. Innes, Author of ‘‘ An Outhine of British 
History,” &c., &c. In Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. With 
Maps and Plans. 6s, each net. 

Also a Library Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each volume. 

Vol. I. Before the Engiish came, to 1485. 
Vol. I. 1485-1688. Vol. III. 1689-1802. Vol. IV. 1802-1914. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL _  DE- 
VELOPMENT. A Historical Survey of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

By Arruur D. Innes. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

The book traces the development of England from a self- 
contained agricultural community, or group of communities, 
into a maritime, commercial, and colonizing nation, ultimately 
transformed by coal and steam into the first manufacturing 
State in the world. 


LE BLOCUS, par Exck MANN-CHATRIAN 
L'EVASION D'EDMOND DANTES, 
par ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 





JUNIOR ALGEBRA. 


By W. G. Borcuarprt, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant Master at 
— College. Crown 8vo. With or without Answers 
The EXAMPLES separately, with or without Answers, 2s, 


_ In addition to the ordinary elementary work, this volume 
includes Graphs, Indices, Logarithms and Variation, while a 
large number of Oral Questions and Easy Problems are placed 
in the earlier chapters. Forma proofs in many cases give place 
to e tensions from Arithmetic. 


REVISION PAPERS IN ALGEBRA. 
By W. G. Borcuarpt, M.A., B.Sc. Crowa 8vo, 1s. 64, 
With Answers, 2s. 

This volume has been written at the request of many who 
find the need of a collection of graduated examples to supplement 
me ordinary text-book on Algebra, and to serve for purposzs 
of revision. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR 
SCHOOLS. By W. G. Borcuarpt, M.A., B.Sc. 

Complete, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s, 6d.; or in Two 
Parts: Part I., 2s.; with Answers,2s. 6d. Part II., 2s.; with 
Answers, 2s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES only, with or without Answers, 8s, Orin Two 
Parts: Part I., 1s. 6d., with or without Answers. Part II., 
2s., with or without Answers. 

A Complete Key, 10s. 6d, net; or in Two Parts: Part I., 4s. 6d, 
net; Part II., 6s. net. 


ARITHMETICAL TYPES AND 
EXAMPLES. With Oral Examples. 

W. G  Borcuarpt, M.A., B.Sc. TYPES AND 
EXAMPLES in one volume, with or without Answers, 
8s. 6d. THE EXAMPLES separately, with or without 
Answers, 3s. 


A SCHCOL GEOMETRY. 
With Exercises and Miscellaneous Papers. 
By H. H. Cuampioy, M.A., and the Rev. J. A. C. Laxr, 
M.A., Assistant Masters at Uppingham School. Crown 
8vo. With numerous Diagrams. 93s. 6d. 

The book is divided into four main parts, corresponding to 
the Straight Line, Areas, the Cirele, and Ratio: and in each 
part there are clear subdivisions. ‘Theoretical propositions 
are separated from Constructions, the latter being collected in 
groups at the end of the various sections, 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 
By W. G. Borcuanrpt, M.A., B.Sc. With or without 
Answers, 4s. 6d. A Key, 10s. 6d. net. 

In this volume attention is first called to some of the historical 
experiments from which the Science of Mechanics has been 
evolved, and by this means ideas of such terms as Force, Weight, 
Mass, &c., have been obtained. 

The book is illustrated by some 260 diagrams, and contains a 
very great number of examples to be worked out by the student ; 
there are 40 Test Papers and 120 Misccllancous Examples con- 
taining problems of a ha:der type. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
HEAT AND LIGHT. 
Containing over 120 b Lay experiments, all carefully 
explained, for use in school laboratories, or a first year in 
Technical Colleges. By W. Sr. B. Grirrita, B.A., B.Sc., 
and P, T. Perrre, M.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., Assistant Masters at 
Uppingham School. Crown 8vo. With Diagrams. 
One vol., 3s. 6d. net; or in Two Parts: HEAT, 2s. net; 
LIGHT, 1s. 6d. net. [In September. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. For Use in the Laboratory. 
By P. W. Oscrort, M.A., and R. P. Suga, M.A., Assistant 
Masters at Uppingham School. Crown 8vo. 2s, 


A THREE YEARS’ COURSE OF 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By Grorce H. Martin, M.A., F.C.S., and Eruis Joxes, 
M..A., Science Masters, Bradford Grammar School. 

With an Introduction by Prof. Congen, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Parts I. and II., 1s. 6d. each. Part III., 2s, 
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